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THE HUMAN DRIFT 



THB HUUAN DBIFT 

" The Revelattoni ot DeTont and Leara'd 
Who rose before ub, and m PropbeU Bnrn'd, 

Are all bat stories, wblcli, awoke from Sleep, 
Tber told tbelr comradea, and to Sleep returo'd." 

THE histoiy of ciTlUeation is a history ot 
wandering, sword in hand, in search of 
food. In the misl^ younger world we catch 
glimpseB of phantom races, riaing, slaying, find- 
ing food, building rude dvilisations, decaying, 
falling under the swords of stronger hands, 
and passing utterly away. Man, like any other 
animal, has roTed over the earth seeking what 
he might devour; and not romance and adren- 
ture, but the hunger-need, has urged him on his 
vast adTentores. Whether a bankrupt gentleman 
sailing to colonise Virginia or a lean Cantonese 
contracting to labour on the sugar plantations of 
Hawaii, in each case, gentleman and coolie, it is 
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a desperate attempt to get something to eat, to 
get more to eat than he can get at home. 

It has always been so, from the time of the first 
pre-homan anthropoid crossing a mountain-dlTide 
in quest of better berry-boshes beyond, down to 
the latest Slovak, arriving on onr shores to-day, 
to go to work in the coal-mines of Pennsylvania. 
These migratory movements of peoples have been 
called drifts, and the word is apposite. Un- 
planned, blind, automatic, spurred on by the pain 
' of hunger, man has literally drifted ,his way 
around the planet There have been drifts in the 
past, innumerable and forgotten, and so remote 
that no records have been left, or composed of 
such low-typed humans or pre-humans that they 
made no scratchings on atone or bone and left no 
monuments to show that they had been. These 
early drifts we conjecture and know must have 
occurred, just as we know that the first upright- 
walking brutes were descended from some kin of 
the quadrumana through having developed "a 
pair of great toes out of two opposable thumbs." 
Dominated by fear, and by their very fear ac- 
celerating their development, these early ances- 
tors of ours, snff erlng hunger^pangs very like the 
ones we experience to-day, drifted on, hunting 
and being hnnted, eating and being eaten, won- 
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dering tlirongh thoasand-jear-long odyBsc^ of 
ficreaming primordial sayageij, until they left 
their akeletong In glacial graTela, some of them, 
and their bone-Bcratchings in cavemen's lairs. 

There have been drifts from east to west and 
west to east, from north to south and back again, 
drifts that hare criss-crossed one another, and 
drifts colliding and recoiling and caroming off in 
new directions. From Central Europe the Aiyans 
have drifted into Asia, and from Central Asia 
I the Turanians have drifted across Europe. Asia 

has thrown forth great wares of hongry humans 
\ from the prehistoric " ronnd-barrow " "broad- 

t heads" who overran Europe and penetrated to 

\ . Scandinavia and England, down through the 

j hordes of AttUa and Tamerlane, to the present 

'; immigration of Chinese and Japanese that threat- 

ens America. The Phoenicians and the Greeks, 
with unremembered drifts behind them, colonised 
the Mediterranean. Borne was engulfed in tlie 
torrent of Germanic tribes drifting down from 
the north before a flood of drifting Asiatics. 
The Angles, Saxons, and Jates, after having 
drifted whence no man knows, poured into Brit* 
, ' aln, and the English have carried this drift on 
I around the world. Betreating before stronger 

breeds, hungry and voracious, the Eskimo haa 
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drifted to the inhospitable polar regions, the 
Pigatj to the ferer-rotten jangles of Africa. 
And in this day the drift of the races continues, 
whether it be of Chinese into the Pliilippines and 
the Malay Feninsala, of Europeans to the United 
States or of Americans to the wheat-lands of 
Manitoba and the Northwest 

Perhaps most amazing has been the South Sea 
Drift. Blind, fortuitous, precarious as no other 
drift has been, neTertheless the islands In that 
waste of ocean have received drift after drift of 
the races. Down from the mainland of Asia 
poured an Aryan drift that boilt civilisations in 
Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra. Only the mona- 
meata of tiiese Aryans remain. They them- 
selves have perished utterly, though not until 
after leaving evidences of their drift clear across 
the great Sonth Pacific to far Easter Island. 
And on that drift they encountered races who 
had accomplished the drift before them, and 
they, the Aryans, passed, in turn, before the drift 
of other and subsequent races whom we to-day 
call the Polynesian and the Melanesian. 

Man early diacovered death. As soon as his 
evolution permitted, he made himself better de- 
vieea for killing than the old natural ones of fang 
and daT. He devoted tkimself to the Invention 
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of billing devices before he discovered fire or 
maDofactared for tiimself reli^on. And to this 
day, bis finest creative energy and technical flkill 
are devoted to the same old task of making better 
and ever better killing weapons. All his days, 
down all the past, have been spent in killing. 
And from the fear-stricken, jnngle-lnrking, cave* 
haunting creatnre of long ago, he won to empery 
over the whole animal world because he devel- 
oped into the most terrible and av/f ul killer of 
all the animals. He found himself crowded. He 
killed to make room, and as he made room ever 
he increased and found himself crowded, and 
- ever he went on killing to make more room. 
Like a settler clearing land of its weeds and for- 
est bashes In order to plant com, so man was 
compelled to clear all manner of life away in 
order to plant himself. And, sword In hand, he 
has literally hewn his way through the vast 
masses of life that occapled the earth space he 
coveted for himself. And ever he has carried 
the battle wider and wider, until to^ay not only 
Is he a far more capable killer of men and ani- 
mals than ever before, but he has pressed the 
battle home to the infinite and invisible hosts of 
menacing lives in the world of microorgu^ 
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It is true, that tbey that nwe bj the sword per- 
ished by the sword. And jet, not onl; did they 
not all perish, but more rose by the sword than 
perished by it, else man would not to-day be over- 
numing the world in snch huge swarms. Also, 
it most not be forgotten that they who did not 
rise by the sword did not rise at all. They were 
not In view of this, there is something wrong 
with Doctor Jordan's war-theory, which is to 
the effect that the best being sent out to war, 
only the second best, the men who are left, re- 
main to breed a second best race, and that, there- 
fore, the human race deteriorates under war. 
If tlds be BO, if we hare sent forth the best we 
bred and gone on breeding from the men who 
-were left, and since we have done this for ten 
thousand millenniums and are. what we splen- 
_didly are to-day, then what unthinkably splendid 
and god-like beings must havfe been our forebears 
those ten thousand millenniums oga Unfortu- 
nately for Doctor Jordan's theory, those ancient 
forebears cannot live up to this fine reputation. 
We know them for what they were, and before 
the monfc(7 cage of any menagerie we catch truer 
gUmpses and hints and resemblances of what 
onr ancestors really were long and long ago. 
And bj MiHng^ incessant iHlling, by making a 
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shambles of the planet, those ape-like aeatnres 
have developed eren into joa and me. Aa HenUiy 
has said in " The Bong of the Sword " : 

"Tto Swort Singing— 

DciTtng the darkness, 

B Ten as the bannen 

And spean of Uie Morning; 

Sifting the oatlons, 

Tt>e Slag from the metal, 

The waste and the weak 

From the fit and the stronf ! 

righting the brnte, 

The abTSmal Fecondlty; 

Checking the gross 

MnltltndlnouB blnoden, 

Ttie groping, the purblind 

Excesses In service 

Of the Womb nnlversal. 

The obsolnte dradgeL" 

As time passed and man increased, he drifted 
over farther afield in search of room. He en- 
countered other drifts of men, and the hilling 
of men became prodigioua The weak and the 
decadent fell under the sword. Nations that fal- 
tered, that waxed prosperous in fat valleys and 
rich river deltas, were swept away by the drifts 
of stronger men who were noarished on the hard- 
ships of deserts and mountains and who were 
more capable with the sword. Unknown and un- 
numbered billions of men have been so destroyed 
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in prehistoric time& Draper says that in the 
tiren^ years of the Gothic war, Italy lost 15,- 
000,000 of her population ; " and that the wars, 
famines, and pestilences of the reign of Jus- 
tinian diminished the human species by the al- 
most incredible number of 100,000,000." Ger- 
many, in the Tbir^ Years' War, lost 6,000,000 
inhabitants. The record of our own American 
Civil War need scarcely be recalled. 

And man has been destroyed in other ways 
than by the sword. Flood, famine, pestilence 
and murder are potent factors in redodng popu- 
lation — in making room. As Mr. Charles 
Woodra£F, in his " Expansion of Baces," has in- 
stanced: In 18S6, when the dikes of the Yellow 
Biver burst, 7,000,000 people were drowned. 
The failure of crops in Ireland, in 1848, caused 
1,000,000 deaths. The famines in India of 
1896-7 and 1899-1900 lessened the population by 
21,000,000. The T'ai'ping rebellion and the Mo- 
hunmedan rebellion, combined with the famine 
of 1877-78, destroyed scores of millions of Chi- 
nese^ Europe has been swept repeatedly by great 
plagaes. In India, for the period of 1903 to 
1007, the plague deaths averaged between one 
and two millions a year. Mr. Woodraff is re- 
•pondble for the assertion that 10,000,000 per* 
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sons now living in the United Btatea are doomed 
to die of tuberculosis. And in this same country 
ten thousand persons a year are directly mur- 
dered. In China, between tliree and six millions 
of infants are annually destroyed, while the total 
infanticide record of the whole world is appal- 
ling. In Africa, now, human beings are dying by 
millions of the sleeping sickness. 

More destructive of life than war, is industry 
Id all civilised countries great masses of people 
are crowded into slums and labour-ghettos, where 
disease festers, vice corrodes, and famine is 
chronic, and where they die more swiftly and In 
greater numbers than do the soldiers in our mod- 
em wars. The very infant mortality of a slum 
parish in the East End of London is three times 
that of a middle class parish in the West End. 
In the United States, in the last fourteen years, 
a total of coal-miners, greater than our entire 
standing army, has been killed and injured. 
The United States Bureau of Labour states that 
during the year 1908, there were between S0,000 
and 36,000 deaths of workers 1^ accidents, while 
200,000 more were injured. In fact, the safest 
place for a workingman is In the army. And 
even if that anny be at the front, fighting in 
Cuba or South Africa, the soldier in the ranks 
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lias a better chance for life than the workingman 
at home. 

And jet, despite this terrible roll of death, de- 
spite the enormoos lulling of the past and the 
enormoos killing of the present, there are to-day 
alive on the planet a billion and three-quarters 
of homan beings. Our immediate conclusion is 
that man is exceedingly fecund and very tou^. 
Never before have there been so many people in 
the world. In the past centuries the world's 
population has been smaller; in the future cen- 
turies it is destined to be larger. And this brings 
us to that old bugbear that has been so frequently 
laughed away and that still persiets in rising 
its grisly head — namely, the doctrine of Mai- 
thus. While man's increasing efficiency of food- 
. production, combined with colonisation of whole 
vir^ continents, has for generations given the 
apparent lie to Malthus' mathematical statement 
of Uie Law of Population, nevertheless the essen- 
laal significance of his doctrine remains and 
cannot be challenged. Population doea press 
against snlisistence. And no matter how rapidly 
subinstence increases, population is certain to 
catch up with it 

When man was in the hunting stage of de- 
Tdopmeat, wide areas were necessary for the 
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maintenaace ol scant populations. With the 
shepherd stages, the means of subsiBtence being 
increased, a larger population was supported on 
the same territory. The agricnltnral stage gave 
support to a still larger population ; and, to>d^, 
with the increased food-getting efficiency of a 
machine civilisation, an even larger population 
is made possible. Nor is this theoretical. The 
popnlation is here, a billion and three quarters 
of men, women, and children, and this vast pop- 
ulation is increarang on itself by leaps and 
bounds. 

A heavy JSuropean drift to the New World has 
gone on and is going on; yet Europe, whose pop- 
ulation a century ago was 170,000,000, has to-day 
500,000,000. At this rate of increase, provided 
that subsistence is not overtaken, a century from 
now the population of Europe will be 1,500,000,- 
000. And be it noted of the present rate of in- 
crease in the United States that only one-third is 
doe to immigration, while two-thirds is due to 
excess of births over deaths. And at this pres- 
ent rate of increase, the population of the United 
States will be 500,000,000 in less than a century 
from now. 

Uan, the hnngiy one, the killer, has alwa^ 
snfFered for lack of room. The world has been 
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dironically overcrowded. Belgium with her 572 
persoiu to the square mile la no more crowded 
than waa Denmark when it supported only 600 
paleolithic people. According to Mr. Woodruff, 
cnltiTated land will produce 1600 times as much 
food as hunting land. From the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, for centuries Europe could sup- 
port no more than 25 to the square mil& To^y 
Europe supports 81 to the square mila The ex- 
planation for this is that for the sereral centuries 
after the Norman Conquest her population was 
saturated. Then, with the development of trad- 
ing and capitalism, of exploration and exploita- 
tion of new lands, and with the Invention of la- 
bour-saving machinery and the discovery and 
application of scientiflc principles, was brought 
about a tremendous increase in Europe's food- 
getting efficiency. And immediately her popnla- 
tiou sprang up. 

According to the census of Ireland, of 1659, 
that conntiy had a population of 600,000. One 
hundred and fifty years later, her population waa 
8,000,000. For many centuries the population of 
Japan waa stationaiy. There seemed no way of 
increasing her food-getting efficiency. Then, 
rixty years ago, came Commodore Peny, knock- 
ing down her doors and letting in the knowledge 
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and maeMaeiy of tte wiperior foo d ' flctdD g tBIa- 
eaej vt tlie Weatem wnid. Iminedialc^ upon 
this riaein mbsiateace begu the lae of popnla- 
tion; and it ia only tke otkv d^ that Japan, 
findiDg her poptilatioD once again pnaring 
agw'"*t anbaiateiiee, wnhaF^Mi^ awtnd in hand, on 
ft weatward drift in aeavdi of jusm room. And, 
•word in hand, killing and being killed, ihe has 
eazred out for herself Formoea and Korea, and 
driren the rangnard of her drift tmt into the rid 
interior (tf Uanchnria. ' 

For an immense period of time C3iina*a popn-^ 
lation haa remained at 400,000,000 — the satara*^ 
tion point The only niJbn that the Yellow , ,*"< 
Biver periodically drowns millions of Chinese is "^j, ^^ui 
that there Is no other land for those millions to f^j^f** 
farm. And after every sncb catastrophe the f^^- ^ ^- 
ware of hnman life rolls np and now millions 
flood out npon that precarioos territory. Th^ 
are driven to it, becaose they are preteed re- 
morseletaly against subsistence. It ia ineTi^ 
able that China, sooner or later, like Japan, will 
learn and pat into application our own superior 
food-getting efficiency. And when that, time 
comes, it is likewise ineritable that her pt^ola* 
tloD will increase by nngnessed mUlions until it 
again reaches the, ^toration point And then, 
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inoculated with Western ideas, may she not, like 
Japan, take sword in hand and start forth coloa- 
sally on a drift of her own for more roooL This 
is another reputed bogie — the Yellow Peri); 
yet the men of China are only men, like any 
other race of men, and all men, down all his- 
toiy, have drifted hnngrily, here, there and every- 
where orer the planet, seeking for sometiiing to 
eat TThat other men do, may not the Chinese 
do? 

Bat a change has long been coming in the 
affairs of man. The more recent drifts of the 
stronger races, carving their way through the les- 
ser breeds to more earth-space, has led to peace, 
ever to wider and more lasting peace. The lesser 
breeds, nnder penalty of being killed, have been 
compelled to lay down their weapons and cease 
killing among themselves. The scalp-taking In- ■ 
dian and the head-hunting Melanesian have been 
either destroyed or converted to a belief in the 
superior efficacy of civil suits and criminal prose- 
cutions. The planet is being subdued. The 
wild and the hurtful are either tamed or elim- 
inated. From the beasts of prey and the canni- 
bal hnmans down to the death-dealing microbes, 
no quarter is given ; and daily, wider and wider 
anas of hostile territory, whether of a warring 
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desert-tribe in Africa or a pestilential ferer-hole 
like Panama, are made peaceable and habitable 
for mankind. As for tlie great maaa of stay-at* 
borne folk, what percentage of the present gener- 
ation in the United States, England, or Germany, 
has seen war or knows anything of war at first 
hand? There was never so mnch peace in the 
world as there is to-day. 

War itself, the old red anarch, is pasdng. It 
is safer to be a soldier than a workingman. The 
chance for life is greater in an actire campaign 
than in a factory or a coal-mine. In the matter 
of killing, war is growing impotent, and this In 
face of the fact that the machinery of war was 
never so expensive in the past nor so dreadful. 
War«qulpment to-day, in time of peace, is more 
expensive than of old in time of war. A standing 
army costs more to maintain than it used to cost 
to conquer an empire. It Is more expensive to be 
ready to kill, than it used to be to do the kUUng, 
The price of a Dreadnanght would furnish the 
whole army of Xerxes with killing weapons. 
And, in spite of its magnificent equipment, war 
no longer kills as it used to when Its methods 
were simpler. A bombardment by a modem fleet 
has been known to result in the killing of one 
mnle. The casualties of a twentieth coitniy war 
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* between two world-powera are inch as to make a 

worker in an iron-fonndry turn green with envy. 
Warhas become aU2^ ^^ ^^^^ xa^A^ for 
tnemselres monsters olbattle which they cannot 
face in battle. Subsistence is generoaa these 
days, life is not cheap, and it is not in the nature 
of flesh and blood to indulge in the carnage made 
possible by present-day machinery. This is not 
theoretical, as will be shown by a comparison of 
deaths in battle and men involved, in the South 
African War and the Spanish-American War on 
the one hand, and the Civil War or the Napo- 
leonic Wars on the other. 

Not only has war, by its own evolution, ren- 
dered itself futile, but man himself, with greater 
wisdom and higher ethics, is opposed to war. He 
has learned too much. War is repugnant to his 
common sense. He conceives it to be wrong, to 
be absurd, and to be very expensive. For the 
damage wrought and the results accomplished, 
it is not worth the price. Just as in the disputes 
of individuals the arbitration of a civil court in- 
stead of a blood feud Is more practical, so, man 
decides, Is arbitration more practical in the dis* 
putes of nations. 

War is pa ssing, disease Is being conquered, and 
mS&TTood'-getting ef&cien<7 Is increasing. It 
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18 because of these factors that there are a bil- 
lion and three quarters of people alive to-day 
instead of a billion, or three-quarter of a billion. 
And it is because of these factors that the world's 
population will rery soon be two billions and 
climbing rapidly toward three billions. The life- 
time of the generation is Increasing steadily. 
Men live longer these days. Life is not so pre- 
carious. The newborn infant has a greater 
chance for aurrival than at any time in the past 
Surgery and sanitatioD reduce the fatalities tliat 
accompany the mischances of life and the ravages 
of disease. Men and women, with deficiencies 
and weaknesses that in the past would have ef- 
fected their rapid extinction, live to-day and 
father and mother a numerous progeny. And 
high as the food-getting efSciency may soar, pop- 
ulation is bound to soar after It. The " abysmal 
fecundi^" of life has not altered. Given the 
food, and life will increase. A small percentage 
of the billion and three-quarters that live to-day 
may hush the clamour of life to be bom, but It 
is only a small percentage. In this particular, 
the life in the man-animal is veiy like the life 
in the other animala 

And still another change Is coming In human 
affairs. Though poUtidana gnash their teeth 
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and cry anathema, and man, vhoBe Bnperflcial 
boot-learning is vitiated by crTstallised prejudice, 
assure us that civilisation will go to smash, the 
trend of society, to^ay, the world over, is toward 
socialism. The old individualism is passing. 
The state interferes more and more In affairs 
that hitherto have been considered sacredly pri- 
vate. And socialism, when the last word is said, 
la merely a new economic and political system 
whereby more men can get food to eat In short, 
sodalism is an improved food-getting efficiency. 
Fnrthermore, not only will socialism get food 
more easily and in greater quantity, bnt it will 
achieve a more equitable distribatlon of that 
food. Socialism promises, for a time, to give all 
men, women, and children all they want to eat, 
and to enable them to eat all they want as often 
as thciy want. Subsistence will be pushed back, 
temporarily, an exceedingly long way. In con- 
sequence, the flood of life will rise like a tidal 
wave. There will be more marriages and more 
children bom. The enforced sterility that ob- 
tidns to^y for many millions, will no longer 
obtain. Nor will the fecund millions in the 
alums and labonr-ghettos, who to-day die of all 
the ills dne to chronic underfeeding and over- 
crowding, and who die with their fecundity 
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largely unrealised, die in that fatare day when 
the increased food-getting efficiency of socialism 
will give them all they want to eat 

It is undeniable that population will increase 
prodigiously — just as it has increased prodigi- 
ously during the last few centuries, following 
upon the increase in food-getting efficiency. The 
magnitude of population in that future day la 
well nigh unthinkable. But there is only so 
much land and water on the surface of the earth. 
Man, despite his marvellous accomplishments, 
will nerer be able to increase the diameter of the 
planet The old days of rlrgin continents will 
be gone. The habitable planet, from Ice-cap to 
ice-cap, will be inhabited. And in the matter 
of food-getting, as in eTeiything else, man is only 
finite. Undreamed efficiencies in food-getting 
may be achieved, but, soon or late, man will find 
himself face to face with Malthns' grim law. 
Not only will population catch up with snbslBt- 
ence, but it will press against subsistence, and 
the pressure will be pitiless and saTag& Some- 
where in the future is a date when man will 
face, consdously, the bitter fact that there is not 
food enough for all of him to eat 

When this day comes, what then? Will there 
be a zecradeicence' of old oheolete warT In a 
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■atorated population life is alwaya cheap, aa it 
is cheap in China, in India, to-day. Will nev 
human drifts take place, qoestiag for room, carr- ' 
ing earth-space out of crowded life? Will the 
Sword again sing: 

"Follow, O follow, tbra, 
Heroea, mj barratenl 
Wtwn tbe tall Kratn la ripo 
Thimt In jouT nliMta I 
Stripped and adnst 
In a atubble of empire 
BcTtblng and binding 
Tbe fall sheaves of aovrantj." 

Bren if, as of old, man should wander hungrU^, 
aword in hand, slaying and being slain, the relief 
would be only temporary. Eren if one race 
alone should hew down the last snnriTor of all 
the other races, that one race, drifting the world 
around, would saturate the planet with ita own 
life and again press against subsistence. And 
in that day, the death rate and the birth rate 
will have to balance. Men will have to die, or 
be prevented from being bom. Undoubtedly a 
higher qoali^ of life will obtain, and also a 
slowly decreodng fecundity. Bat this decrease 
will be ao slow that the pressure against subsis- 
tence will remain. The control of progeny will 
be MM ttt the most important problems of man 
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and one of the most important functions of the 
state. Men will simply be not permitted to be 
bom. 

Disease, from time to time, will ease the pres- 
sare. Diseases are parasites, and it most not 
be forgotten that just as there are drifts in the 
world of man, so are there drifts in the world 
of micro-organisms — hnnger-qiiests for food. 
Little is known of the micro-organic world, bat 
that little is appalling; and do census of it will 
ever be taken, for there is the true, literal " abys- 
mal fecundity." Multitudinous as man is, all 
his totality of individuals ia as nothing in com- 
parison with the inconceivable vastnesa of num- 
bers of the micro-organisms. In yoar body, or 
in mine, right now, are swarming more individ- 
ual entities than there are human beings in the 
world to-day. It is to us an invisible world. 
We only guess its nearest confines. With oar 
powerful microscopes and altramicroscopes, en- 
larging diameters twenty thousand times, we 
catch bat the slightest glimpses of that profon* 
dity of infinitesimal life. 

Little is known of that world, save in a gen* 
eral way. We know that out of it arise diseases, 
new to ns, that afflict and destroy man. We do 
not know whether these diseases are merely the 
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diifta, in a fresh direction, of already-existing 
breeds of micro-organisms, or whetlier they are 
new, absolutely new, breeds themselves jnst spon- 
taneonsly generated. The latter hypothesis is 
tenable, for we theorise that if spontaneous gen- 
eration still occars on the earth, it is far more 
lilcely to occur in the form of simple organisms 
than of complicated organisms. 

Another thing we know, and that is that it 
is in crowded populations that new diseases 
arise. They have done so in the past Th^ do 
so to-day. And no matter how wise are our 
physicians and bacteriologists, no matter how 
successfully they cope with these invaders, new 
invaders continue to arise — new drifts of hun- 
gry life seeking to devour us. And so we are 
justified in believing that in the saturated popu- 
lations of the future, when life is sufifocating in 
the pressure against subsistence, that new, and 
ever new, hosts of destroying micro-organisms 
will continue to arise and fling themselves upon 
earth-crowded man to give him room. There 
may even be plagn^ of unprecedented ferocity 
that will depopulate great areas before the wit 
of man can overcome them. And this we know : 
that no matter how often these invisible hosts 
ma/ be omrcome by man's becoming immune 
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to tbem throQgb a crnel aod terrible selectioD, 
new hosts will ever arise of these micro-organ- 
isms that were in the world before he came and 
that will be here after he ia gone. 

After be is gone? Will be then some day be 
gone, and this planet know him no more? Is it 
thence that the hnman drift In all its totality 
is trending? Ood Himself is silent on this point, 
though some of his prophets have g^Ten ns vivid 
representations of that last da; when the earth 
shall pass into nothingness, Nor does Bclencef 
despite its radium speculations and its attempted 
analyses of the ultimate nature of matter, give ns 
any other word than that man will pass. So far 
as man's knowledge goes, law is universal. ' 
Elements react under certain nnchangeable con- 
ditions. One of these conditions is temperature. 
Whether it be in the test tube of the laboratory 
or the workshop of nature, all oi^anic chemical 
reactions take place only within a restricted 
range of heat Man, the latest of the ephemera, 
is pitifully a creature of temperature, strutting 
his brief day on the thermometer. Behind him 
is a past wherein it was too warm for him to 
exist Ahead of him is a future wherein it wlU 
he too cold for him to exist He cannot adjoit 
himself to that future, because he cannot alter 
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nniveisal law, because he canDot alter hia own 
constrnctiOB DOr the molecules that compose him. 
It would be well to ponder these lines of Her- 
bert Spencer's which follow, and which embody, 
possibly, the wildest Tision the scientific cdnd 
has ever achiered : 

** Motion as well as Matter being fixed in qaau' 
Utf, it would seem that the change in the distri- 
bution of Matter which Motion effects, coming 
to a limit in whichever direction it is carried, 
the indestructible Motion thereupon necessitates 
a reverse distribution. Apparently, the univer^ 
sally-co-exiBtent forces of attraction and repul- 
sion, which, as we have seen, necessitates rhythm 
in all minor changes throughout the Universe, 
also necessitates rhythm in the totality of its 
changes — produce now an immeasurable period 
during which the attractive forces predominat- 
ing, cause universal concentration, and then an 
immeasurable period during which the repulsive 
forces predominating, cause universal diffusion 
— alternate eras of Evolution and Dissolution. 
And thua there i$ auggeeted the conception of a 
patt during which there have been suecessiv* 
Evotutione analogou$ to that which it now going 
on; a future durmjr ichioh tuoce$$ioe other Ewh 
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luUom may go on — ever the tame in principle 
hut never the tame in concrete result," 

That is it — the most we know — alternate 
eras of erolution and dissolution; In the past 
there hare been other evolutions similar to that 
ons in which we live, and in the future there may 
he other similar erolations — that is all. The 
principle of all these evolntions remains, bat 
the concrete results are never twice alike. Man 
was not; he was; and again he will not be. In 
etemitj which is beyond oar compreheDsion, the 
particular evolution of that solar satellite we call 
the " Earth " occapied but a slight fraction of 
time. And of that fraction of time man occupies 
but a small portion. All the whole human drift, 
from the first ape-man to the last savant, is but 
a phantom, a flash of light and a flutter of move- 
ment across the infinite face of the starry ni^ht. 

When the thermometer drops, man ceases — 
with all his lusts and wrestlings and achieve* 
ments; with all his race-adventures and race- 
tragedies ; and with all his red killings, billiona 
upon billions of human lives multiplied by as 
many billions more. This is the last word of 
Science, unless there be some further, nngaesBed 
word which Science will some day find and utter. 
la the meantime it seee no Either than tha 
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gtan^ Toid, where the "fleeting syBtema lapw 
like foam." Of what ledger-accoimt ia the tiny 
life of man In a vastness where stars BnafF out 
like candlea and great sans blaze for a time-tick 
of eternity and are gone? 

And for as who live, no worse can happen than 
has happened to the earliest drifts of man, 
mailed to^ay by mined cities of forgotten civ- 
ilisation — rained cities, which, on ezcavation, 
are found to rest on ruins of earlier cities, city 
upon city, and fourteen cities, down to a stratum 
Trtiere, still earlier, wandering herdsmen drove 
their flocks, and where, even preceding them, wild 
hunters chased their prey long after the cave- 
man and the man of the squatting-place cracked 
the knuckle-bones of wild animals and vanished 
from the earth. There is nothing terrible about 
it. With Bichard Horey, when he faced Us 
death, we can say: "Behold! I have lived!" 
And with another and greater one, we can lay 
ourselves down with a will. The one drop of 
living, the one taste of being, has been good ; and 
perhaps our greatest achievement will be that 
we dreamed immortality, even though we failed 
to realise it 
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narnnw toit bits cakb id AmTHnii) 

IT was at Quito, tbe moaDtain ai[dtBl of Ecua- 
dor, tliat tlie following paange at correspond- 
ence faxA place. Haring oocantHi to bnj a pair 
of alioefl in a shop six f eet bj cdg^t in aie and with 
walla three feet thick, I noticed a mangj leopard 
akin on the Boor. I had no Spaniah. The shop- 
keeper had no En^iah. Bnt I waa an adept at 
aign langnagc. I wanted to know where I should 
go to buy leopard skins. On m; scribble-pad 
I drew the interesting streets of a city. Then 
I drew a amall shop, which^ after much effort, I 
persuaded the proprietor into recognising as his 
shop. Next, I indicated in my drawing that on 
the many streets there were many shops. And, 
finally, I made myself into a living interrogati(m 
mark, pointing all the while from the mangy 
leopard skin to the many shops I had sketched. 
Bat the proprietor failed to follow me. So 
did his asBistant The street came In to help— 
that is, as many as conld crowd into the dz-t^y- 
eiji^t shop ; while those that coold not force their 
r 
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way in held an overflow meeting on the sidewalk. 
The proprietor and the rest took turns at talking 
to me in rapid-fire Spanish, and, from the ex- 
pressions on their faces, all concluded that I 
was remarkably stupid. Again I went through 
my programme, pointing on the sketch from the 
one shop to the many shops, pointing out t^t in 
this particular shop was one leopard skin, and 
then questing interrogatively with my pencil 
among all the shops. All regarded me in blank 
silence, until I saw comprehension SQddenly 
dawn on the face of a small boy. 

"Tigrea montanya!" he cried. 

This appealed to me as mountain tigers, 
namely, leopards; and in token that he nnder- 
Btood, the boy made signs for me to follow him, 
which I obeyed. He led me for a quarter of a 
mile, and paosed before the doorway of a lai^ 
building where soldiers slouched on sentry duty 
and in and out of which went other soldiers. 
Motioning for me to remain, he ran Inride. 

Fifteen minutes later be was out again, with- 
out leopard skins, but fall of information. By 
means of my card, of my hotel card, of my watch, 
and of the boy's fingers, I learned the following: 
that at six o'clock that evening he would arrive 
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at my hotel with t«n leopard Bkins for my 
inspection. Farther, I learned that the skins 
wero the property of one Captain Ernesto 
Becacci. Also, I learned that the boy's name 
was Eliceo. 

The boy was prompt At six o'clock he was 
at my room. In his hand was a small roll ad- 
dressed to ma On opening it X found it to be 
manuscript piano mnsic, the Hora TranquUa 
Val»e, or "Tranquil Hour Waltz," by Ernesto 
Becacci. I came for leopard skins thought I, 
and the owner sends me sheet music instead. 
But the boy assured me that he would hare the 
skins at the hotel at nine next morning, and I 
entrusted to him the following letter of acknowl- 
edgment: 

Dear Captain Becncd : 

A tbcnuand tbaiiks (or your kind praeDtatkni of ffora 
TrmquOo Vatte. Hra. London wtU ptajr it for mo thla araii* 

Slncerdy jonia, 

JlflK LOHDOR. 

Next morning Eliceo was back, but without 
the skins. Instead, he gave me a letter, written 
in BpaniiOi, ot which the foUowliig Is a free trans' 
lation: 
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Ti> nj deareet and alwcT* an>KcUted Mend, I mbmlt Dij- 

aOt— 
Dear 6lr: 

I sent roo last nlgbt an offnlnK bj the bearer of this Dotei 
and yon returned me a letter whlcb I tranalated. 

Be It known to 700, sir, ttaat I am clvliig this waits awar 
In the beat sodetr, and tbertfore to yoor honoured self. 
Tberefore It is bebolden to Ton to recognise tbe attention, 
I mean br a tanslble retam, as tbls cmnposltlon was made 
by mysdf. Ton will tberefore send b7 toot bnmble serrsnt, 
tbe bearer, sdj offering, however mlnntc^ that yon may be 
prompted to make. Bend It nnder coTer of an eoTelope. 
Tbe bearer may be tnuled. 

I did not Indulge la the pleasure of Tfsltlng your hooonr- 
able self this morning, as I find my body not to be mjojiag 
the normal exercise of Its functions. 

As regards tbe skins from the mountain, yon aball be 
waited on by a small boy at seven o'clock st night with ten 
aklns from which yon may select tboee which moat satlafy 
yonr aspliatlons. 

In the hope that yon wQl look upon tblsla tbe same ll^t 
aa mysdt, I beg to be allowed to remain, 
Xoor most faithful servant, 

OtfiTAS EamsTO BaoDooL 



Well, thought I, this Captain Ernesto Becncd 
has shown himself to be sQch an nndependable 
person, that, while I dfm't mind rewarding him 
for his composition, I fear me if I do I nerer 
shall lay eyea on those leopard Bkin& So to 
Ellceo I gare this letter for the Captain: 
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BI7 dear OpUlm Benicd : 

Hbtc tbe bor brine the iklni at mtcd o'dock tbis vrndog, 
wben I abaU b« glad to look at tbam. Tfaia arenlng what tiM 
taj briagM tbe aUoa, I ahall bo pleaaed to giYO him, In an tn- 
velopo, for 7011, a tangible retam fw TOtir mnalcal oompo- 
iitko. 

PleoM pnt the prfca on eadi aUn, and alio let tab knoir 
fior what nm aU the aUna wtU adi together. 

Slnoerelj jonra, 

June Lonoii. 

Now, tbon^t I, I hare liim. No bUhs, no 
tangible retam; and evidently he is set on re- 
ceiving that tangible retnrn. 

At Bcren o'clock Eliceo was back, but without 
leopard eking. He handed me thia letter: 

BeBor London : 

I wlab to Inatll In 7011 tbe bdlet tbat I loat to^ay, at 
half past tbree In tbe afternoon, tbe key to mj cnbldfc 
Wbile diatrlbnting ratlona to tbe aoldlera I dropped It I 
aee in tbla lou tbe act of God. 

I received a letter from 70iir bonourable eelf, ddlrered 
bj tbe one wbo bean yon tbla poor reaponee of inlna. To- 
morrow I will bnrat opoi the door to permit me to keep my 
word with ron. I (eel mra^ etemallr abamed not to be 
able to dominate tbe erlla tbat afflict colonial mankind. . 
Pleaae aend me tbe trUle tbat jron offered mo; teid me 
tbla proof of jonr appredatlon by the bearer, who la to 
be tmated. Alao giro to him a email anm of moMy for 
blmadf, and earn the nndylng gratitude of 

Tour moat talthfnl aerrant, 

OtrntM Skmno BmwcL 
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Also, inclosed in the foregoing letter vaa the 
following original poem, apropos neither of 
leopard shins nor tangible retnms, so far a« I 
can make oat: 

EFFUSION 

Tboo catut not weep; 
Nor aak I for b jear 
To rid me Of nv woes 
Or make mr life more dear. 

The mjBtlc dialns that boood 
TI17 all-fond heart to mine, 
Alaal aBoodned are 
For now and for all tlma 

lo Tsln yon itrore to hide, 
From Tolgar gaae of man, 
The baralng glance of lore 
That none but Love can ecaiL 

Oo OD tli7 starlit way 
And leave me to mi fate ; 
Our aoats moat needs unite— 
But, God! 'twill be too late. 

To all and sundry of which I replied: 

H7 dear Captain BecDCd : 

I resret exceeding to bear that by act of Ood, at halt 
past three this aftemooo, yon lost the kej to your cubicle. 
Please have tbe bcqr bring the ikins at seven o'dodi to- 
BORow m*T"'"a at wUcta UmO) when be brln^ Qm rtina, 
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I aball be glad to make 7011 tlut taoglble ratant Cor joor 
" TrmnqoU Honr Walts." 

SlncereUr Toon, 

JuK LonoR. 

At seven o'clock came no sUns, bnt the fol- 
lowing: 

sir: 

After <rfrerliiK 7011 1117 moat sincere reapecta, I bee to con- 
tlQue by telling yon that no one, np to the time of writing, 
baa treated me wltb auch lack of attention. It wa> a pre*- 
ent to gentlemen wbo were to retain tbe piece of moalc, 
and wbo bave all, wltboat exception, made me a present of 
Dto dollars. It la beyond my bumble capacity to bellen 
that yon, after havlnK offered to send me money In an 
enTe]ope> abould fall to do bo. 

Send me, I pray of yon, the money to remnnwate the 
small boy for bla repeated vliita to yon. Please be discreet 
and send It Id an envelope by tbe bearer. 

Last night I came to tbe hotel with the boy. Yon wen 
dining. I watted more than an honr for yon and then went 
to the theatre. Qlve tbe boy some small amonnt ud send 
nw a like (tiering of larger proportions. 

Awaiting Inceaaantly a slight attention on yonr part, 

Oaphas B^mtn) BmrooL 

And here, like one of George Moore'i realistic 
Btndiea, ends this Interconrse with Captain 
Ernesto BecnccL Nothing happened. Nothing 
ever came to anything. He got no tangible re* 
tankt and I got no leopard skins. The tangible 
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retiuii he mii^t have got, I presented to Eliceo, 
who promptly InTested it in a pair of trouKri 
and a ticket to the boIl-Bf^t 
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rpHE month in which my seventeenth birth- 
J- day anired I signed on before the mast 
on the Sophie Sutherland, a three-topmaat 
schooner bonnd on a seven-months' seal-honting 
cruise to the coast of Japan. We sailed from 
8an Francisco, and immediately I found con- 
fronting me a problem of no inconsiderable pro- 
portions. There were twelve mtm of us in the 
forecastle, ten of whom were hardened, tarry- 
thumbed sailors. Not alone was I a youth and 
on my first voyage, but I had for shipmates men 
who had come through the hard school of the 
merchant service of Europe. As boys, they had 
had to perform their ship's duty, and, In addi* 
tion, by immemorial sea custom, they had had to 
be the slaves of the ordinary and able*bodied 
seamen. When they became ordinary seamen 
tiiey were still the slaves of the able-bodied. 
Thus, in the forecastle, with the mtch below, an 
able seaman, lying in his bunk, will order an 
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ordinary seaman to fetch him bis shoes or bring 
him a drink of water. Now the ordinary sea- 
man may be lying in Am bunk. He is jast as 
tired as the able seaman. Yet he mnst get out 
of hui bonk and fetch and cany. If he refoses, 
he will be beaten. If, perchance, he is so strong 
that he can whip the able seaman, then all the 
able seamen, or as many as may be necessary, 
pitch Qpon the lackless deril and administer the 
beating. 

My problem now becomes apparent These 
bard-bit Scandinavian sailors had come throngh 
a hard school. As boys they had served their 
mates, and as able seamen they looked to be 
served by other boys. I was a hoy — withal with 
a man's body. I had never been to sea before — 
withal I was a good sailor and knew my basiness. 
It was either a case of holding my own with them 
or of going under. I had signed on as an equal, 
and an equal I mast maintain myself, or else 
endnre seven months of hell at their hands. And 
it was this veiy equality they resented. By what 
right was I an equal? I had not earned that 
hig^ privilege. I had not endured the miseries 
thc^ bad endured as maltreated boys or bullied 
ordinaries. Worse than that, I was a land-lnb- 
ber making his flrst voyage. And yet, by the in* 
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justice of fate, on the Bhip's articles I was their 
equal. 

My method was deliberate, and simple, and 
drastic. In the first place, I Tesolved to do my 
work, no matter bow bard or dangeroas it might 
be, so well that no man would be called upon to 
do it for me. Further, I put ginger in my 
muscles. I never malingered when pulling on a 
rope, for I knew the eagle eyes of my forecastle 
mates were squinting for just such evidences of 
my inferiority. I made it a point to be among 
the first of the watch going on deck, among the 
last going below, never leaving a sheet or tackle 
for some one else to coil over a pin. I was al- - 
ways eager for the run aloft for the shifting of 
topsail sheets and tacks, or for the setting or tak-, 
ing in of topsails ; and in these matters I did more 
than my share. 

Furthermore, I was on a hair-trigger of re- 
sentment myself. I knew better than to accept 
any abuse or the slightest patronizing. At the 
first hint of snch, I went off — I exploded. I 
might be beaten in the subseqnent fight, but I left 
the impression that I was a wild-cat and that I 
would just as willingly fight again. My inten* 
tion was to demonstrate that I would tolerate no 
imposition. Z proved that the man who Im* 
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posed on me must have a flght on his hands. 
And, doing my woric well, the innate justice of 
the men, assisted b; their wholesQme ^like t<x 
a clawing and rending wild-cat ruction, soon led 
them to give over their hectoring. After a bit of 
strife, my attitude was accepted, and it was my 
pride that I was taken in as an equal in spirit as 
well as in fact From then on, eveiything was 
beautifnl, and the voyage promised to be a happy 
one. 

But there was one other man In the forecastle. 
Coonting the Bcandinavians as ten, and myself 
as the eleventh, this man was the twelfth and 
last. We never knew his name, contenting our- 
selves with calling him the ** Bricklayer." He 
was from Missouri — at least he so informed us 
in the one meagre confidence be was guilty of in 
the early days of the voyage. Also, at that time, 
we learned several other things. He was a brick- 
layer by trade. He had never even seen salt 
water until the veelc before he joined us, at which 
time he had arrived in Ban Francisco and looked 
, npon Ban Francisco Bay. Why he, of all men, 
at fbrty years of age, should have felt the prod 
to go to sea, was beyond all of us ; for it was our 
unanimous conviction that no man less fitted ' 
tm the aea had ever embarked on It But to sea 
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be had come. After a week's stay in a sailors' 
boardlDg-hoase, he had been shored aboard of 
us aa an able seaman. 

All hands had to do his work for him. Not 
only did he know nothing, but he proved himself 
unable to leam anything. Try as they would, 
they could never teach him to steer. To him the 
compass must have been a profound and awful 
whirligig. Be never mastered its cardinal 
points, much less the checking and steadying of 
the ship on her coarse. He never did come to 
know whether ropes should be coiled from left to 
right or from right to left It was mentally im* 
possible for him to leam the easy moscular trick 
of throwing his weight on a rope in pulling and 
hauling. The simplest knots and turns were be- 
yond his comprehension, while he was mortally 
afraid of going aloft Bullied by captain and 
mate, he was one day forced aloft He managed 
to get underneath the crosstrees, and there he 
froze to the ratlines. Two sailors had to go after 
him to help him down. 

All of which was bad enough had there been 
no worse. But be was vicious, malignant, dirt?, 
and without common decency. He was a tall, 
powerful man, and he fouj^t with everybody. 
And there was no faimeas in bis fighting. HI* 
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first fight on board, the flrst day out, was with 
me, when he, desiriag to cut a plug of chewing 
tobacco, took mj personal tabte-knife for the 
purpose, and whereupon, I, on a hair-trigger, 
promptly exploded. After that he fought with, 
nearly every member of the crew. When his 
clothing became too filthy to be bearable by the 
rest of us, we pat it to soak and stood over him 
while he washed it In short, the Bricklayer was 
one of those horrible and monstrous things that - 
one must see in order to be convinced that they 
exist 

I will only say that he was a beast, and that 
we treated him like a beast It is only by look- 
ing back through the years that I realise how 
heartless we were to him. He was without sin. 
He coald not, by the very nature of things, have 
been anything else than he was. He had not 
made himself, and for his making he was not 
responsible. Yet we treated him as a free agent 
and held him personally responsible for all that 
he was and that he should not have been. As a 
result, our treatment of him was as terrible as 
be was himself terrible. Finally we gave him 
the ail«Dt treatment, and for weeks before he 
died we neither spoke to him nor did he speak 
to na. And for weeks he moved among us, or 
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laj in his bank in oar crowded house, grinDing 
at QB his hatred and malignancy. He was a dy- 
ing man, and he knew it, and we knew it. And 
fnrthermore, he knew that we wanted him to die. 
He cumbered oar life with his presence, and oars 
was a rough life Uiat made rough men of ub. 
And so he died, in a small space crowded by 
twelve men and as much alone as if he had died 
on some desolate moantain peak. No kindly 
word, no last word, was passed between. He 
died as he had lived, a beast, and he died hating 
as and hated by us. 

And now I come to the most startling moment 
of my life. No sooner was he dead than he was 
flung overboard. He died in a night of wind, 
drawing his last breath as the men tumbled into 
their oilskins to the cry of "All hands!" And' 
he was flung overboard, several hours later, on a 
day of wind. Not even a canvas wrapping 
graced his mortal remains; nor was he deemed 
worthy of bars of iron at his feet We sewed 
him up in the blankets in which he died and laid 
him on a hatch-cover for'ard of the main-Iiatch 
on the port side. A gn;inysack, half-full of gill- 
ie coal, was fastened to his feet. 

It was bitter cold. The weather-side of every 
rope, spar, and stay was coated with ice, while 
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all the riggiog waa a harp, ainging and shoatlng 
under the fierce hand of the wind. The Bchooner, 
hove to, lurched and floundered through the sea, 
rolling her scuppers under and perpetually flood- 
ing the deck with icy salt water. We of the 
forecastle stood in sea-boots and oilskins. Our 
hands were mittened, but our heads were bared 
in the presence of the death we did not respect 
Our ears stung and numbed and whitened, and 
we yearned for the body to be gone. But the 
interminable reading of the burial service went 
on. The captain had mistaken his place, and 
while he read on without purpose we froze our 
ears and resented this final hardship thrust upon 
us by the helpless cadaver. As from the begin- 
ning, so to the end, everything had gone wrong 
with the Bricklayer. Finally, the captain's son, 
irritated beyond measure, jei^ed the book from 
the palsied fingers of the old man and found the 
place. Again the quavering voice of the captain 
arose. Then came the cue: *'And the body 
shall be cast into the sea." We derated one 
end of the hatch-cover, and the Bricklayer 
plunged outboard and was gone. 

Back Into the forecastle we cleaned house, 
washing out the dead man's bunk and remov- 
ing eveiy vestige of him. By sea law and aea 
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custom, ve should have gathered his effects to- 
gether and turned them orer to the captain, who, 
later, would have held an auction in which we 
should have bid for the various articles. But no 
man wanted them, so we tossed them up on deck 
and overboard in the wake of the departed body 
— the lost ill-treatment we could devise to wreak 
upon the one we had bated so. Oh, it was raw, 
believe me; but the life we lived was raw, and 
we were as raw as the life. 

The Bricklayer's bunk was better than mine. 
Less sea water leaked down through the deck 
into it, and the light was better for lying In bed 
and reading. Partly for this reason I proceeded 
to more Into bis bunk. My other reason was 
pride. I saw the sailors were superstitions, and 
by this act I determined to show that I was 
braver than they. I wonld cap my proved equal- 
ity by a deed that wonld compel their recogni* 
tion of my superiority. Oh, the arrogance of 
yonth! But let that pass. The sailors were 
appalled by my intention. One and all, they 
warned me that in the history of the sea no man 
had taken a dead man's bunk and lived to the end 
of the voyage. They instanced case after case 
in tbdr personal experience. I was obdurate. 
Then they begged and pleaded with me, and my 
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pride wafl tickled in that tliey showed they really 
liked me and were concerned about me. This 
hut senred to confirm me in my madness. I 
moved in, and, lying in the dead man's bunk, all 
afternoon and evening listened to dire prophe- 
cies of my future. Also were told stories of aw- 
ful deaths and grewsome ghosts that secretly 
shivered the hearts of all of us. Saturated with 
this, yet scoffing at it, I rolled over at the end of 
the second dog-watch and went to sleep. 

At ten minutes to twelve I was called, and at 
twelve I was dressed and on deck, relieving the 
man who had called me. On the sealing grounds, 
when hove to, a watch of only a single man is 
kept through the night, each man holding the 
deck for an hour. It was a dark night, though 
not a black one. The gale vras breaking up, and 
the clouds were thinning. There should have 
been a moon, and, though invisible, in some way a 
dim, suffused radiance came from it. I paced 
back and forth across the deck amidships. My 
mind was filled with the event of the day and 
with the horrible tales my shipmates had told, 
and yet I dare to say, here and now, that I was 
not afraid. I was a healthy animal, and further- 
more, intellectually, I agreed with Swinburne 
that dead men rise up never. The Bricklayer 
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was dead, and that was the end of it He would 
rifie ap never — at least, never on the deck of the 
Sophie Sutherland. Even then he waa in the 
ocean depths miles to windward of onr leeward 
drift, and the likelihood was that he was already 
portioned out in the maws of many sharks. Still, 
my mind pondered on the tales of the ghosts 
of dead men I had heard, and I speculated on 
the spirit world. My conclusion was that If the 
spirits of the dead still roamed the world th^ 
carried the goodnesg or the malignancy of the 
earth-life with them. Therefore, granting the 
hypothesiB ( which I didn't grant at all ) , the ghost 
of the Bricklayer was bound to be as hateful and 
malignant as be in life bad been. But there 
wasn't any Bricklayer's ghost — that I insisted 
upon. 

A few minutes, thinking thus, I paced ap and 
down. Then, glancing casually f or'ard, along the 
port side, X leaped like a startled deer and in a 
blind madness of terror mshed aft along the 
poop, heading for the cabin. Gone was all my 
arrogance of youth and my intellectual calm. I 
had seen a ghost. There, in the dim lights where 
we bad flung the dead man orerboard, I had 
seen a faint and wavering form. Six feet in 
length it was, slider, and of sobstance lo at> 
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tenuated that I bad dlBtiactly seen through it the 
traceiy of the fore-riggiog. 

Ab for me, I was aa panic-stricken as a fright- 
ened horse. I, as I, had ceased to exist. 
Through me were vibrating the fibre-instincts of 
ten thousand generations of superstitious fore- 
bears who had been afraid of the dark and the 
things of the dark. I was not I. I was, in truth, 
those ten thousand forebears. I was the race, 
the whole human race, in its superstitious in- 
fancy. Not until part way down the cabin-com- 
panionway did my identity return to me. I' 
checked my flight and clung to the steep ladder, 
snCFocating, trembling, and dizzy. Kerer, before 
nor since, have I had such a shock. I clung to 
the ladder and considered. I could not doubt my 
senses. That I had seen something there was 
no discusaicm. Bat what was it? Either a ghost 
or a joke There could be nothing else. If a 
^ost, the question was: would it appear again f 
If it did not, and I aroused the ship's officers, I 
would make myself the laughing stock of all on 
board. And by the same token, if it were a joke, 
nqr porition wonid be still more ridiculous. If 
I were to retain my hard-won place of equality, it 
would never do to arouse any one nntil I ascer- 
tained tlie natar« of the thing. 
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I am abrave man. I dare to sa; so; for in (ear 
and trembling I crept np the companionway and 
went back to the spot from whicb I bad first seen 
tlie thing. It bad ranished. M; bravery was 
qoalified, however. Though I could see nothing, 
I was afraid to go for'ard to the spot where I 
had seen the thing. I resumed my pacing up and 
down, and though I cast many an anxious glance 
toward the dread spot, nothing manifested itself. 
As my equanimity returned to me, I concluded 
that the whole affair had been a trick of the 
imagination and that I had got what I deserved 
for allowing my mind to dwell on such mat* 
ters. 

Once more my glances for'ard were casual, and 
not anxious; and then, suddenly, I was a mad- 
man, rushing wildly aft. I had seen the thing 
again, the long, wavering attenuated substance 
through which could be seen the fore-rigging. 
This time I had reached only the break of the 
poop when I checked myself. Again I reasoned 
over the situation, and it was pride that 
connselled strongest I could not aflCord to make 
myself a laaghing stock. This thing, whatever 
it was, I must face alone. I mast work It oat 
myself. I looked back to the spot where we bad 
tilted the Bricklayer. It was vacant KotUng 
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moved. And for a third time I resumed my amid- 
idiipi pacing. 

In the absence of the thing my fear died aw^ 
and my intellectual poise returned. Of course 
it was not a ghost Dead men did not rise up. 
It was a joke, a cmel joke. My mates of the 
forecastle, by some unknown means, were fright- 
ening me. Twice already must they have seen me 
run aft. My cheeks burned with shame. In 
fancy I could hear the smothered chackling and 
laughter even then going on in the forecastle. 
I b^an to grow angry. Jokes were all very well, 
bat this was carrying the thing too far. I was 
the youngest on board, only a youth, and they 
had no right to play tricks on me of the order that 
I well knew in the past had made raving maniacs 
of men and women. I grew angrier and angrier, 
and resolved to show them that I was made of 
sterner staff and at the same time to wreak my 
resentment npon them. If the thing appeared 
imiain, I made my mind up that I would go up to 
it — furthermore, that I would go ap to it knife 
in band. When within striking distance, I 
WDold strike. If a man, he woold get the knife- 
. thrust he deserved. If a ^ost, well, it wouldn't 
hart the ^ost any, while I vrould have learned 
that dead men did rise up. 
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Nov I was Tei7 angry, and I was quite sure 
the tMng was a tricb; bat when the thing ap- 
peared a third time, in the same spot, long, at- 
tenuated, and wavering, fear surged up in me 
and drove most of my anger away. But I did 
not run. Nor did I take my eyes from the thing. 
Both times before, it had vanished wliile I was 
running away, bo I bad not seen the manner of 
its going. I drew my sheath-knife from my belt 
and began my advance. Step by step, nearer and 
nearer, the effort to control myself grew more 
severe. The struggle was between my will, my 
identity, my very self, on the one hand, and aa 
the other, the ten thousand ancestors who were 
twisted into the fibres of me and whose ghostly 
voices were whispering of the dark and the fear 
of the dark that bad been theirs in the time when 
the world was dark and fnll of terror. 

I advanced more slowly, and still the thing 
wavered and flitted with strange eerie lurches. 
And then, right before my eyes, it vanished. I 
saw it vanish. Neither to the right nor left did 
it go, nor backward. Bight there, while I gazed 
upon it, it faded away, ceased to be. I didn't die, 
but I iwear, from what I experienced in those few 
succeeding moments, that I know full well that 
men can die of fright I stood there, knUe In 
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hand, swaying automatically to the roll of the 
Hhip, paralysed with fear. Had the Bricklayer 
suddenly seized my throat with corporeal fingers 
and proceeded to throttle me, it would have been 
no more than I expected. Dead men did rise up, 
and that would be the most likely thing the 
malignant Bricklayer woald do. 

But he didn't seize my throat Nothing hap- 
pened. - And, since nature abhors a status, I 
could not remain there in the one place forever 
paralysed. I turned and started aft I did not 
ran. What was the use? What chance had I 
against the malevolent world of ghosts? Flight, 
with me, was the swiftness of my legs. But pur- 
suit, with a ghost, was the swiftness of thought 
And there were ghosts. I had seen one. 

And BO, stumbling slowly aft, I discovered the 
explanation of the seeming. I saw the mizzen 
topmast lurching across a faint radiance of cloud 
behind which was the moon. The idea leaped in 
my brain. I extended the line between the 
clondy radiance and the mizzen-topmast and 
found that it must strike somewhere near the 
fore-rigging on the port side. Even as I did this, 
the radiance vanished. The driving clouds of the 
breaking gale were alternately thickening and 
thinning before the face of the moon but never 
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exposing the face of the moon. And when the 
clouds were at their tlilnnest, it was a very dim 
radiance that the moon was able to make I 
watched and waited. The next time the cloada 
thinned I looked forward, and there was the 
shadow of the topmast, long and attenuated, wav- 
ering and lurching on the deck and against the 
rigging. 

This was my first ghost. Once again hare I 
seen a gboet. It proved to be a Newfoundland 
dog, and I don't know which of us was the more 
frightened, for I hit that Newfoundland a full 
right-arm swing to the jaw. Regarding the 
Bricklajer^s ghost, I will say that I never men- 
tioned it to a soul on board. Also, I will say 
that in all my life I never went through more 
torment and mental suffering than on that lonely 
night-watch on the Sophie Sutherland. 

(Ta THK Editob.— TtilB U not a flcUoa It !■ a tnw paat 
oat of 107 IU&) ^ 

U ^ 
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A SAILOR is bom, not made. And by 
" sailor " is meant, not tbe average efficient 
and hopeless creature who is found to-day in the 
forecastle of deepwater ships, bat the man who 
will take a fabric compounded of wood and iron 
and rope and canvas and compel it to obey his 
will on the surface of tbe sea. Barring captains 
and mates of big ships, the small-boat sailor is 
the real sailor. He knows — he mast know — 
how to make the wind carry Mb craft from one 
given point to another given point. He must 
know about tides and rips and eddies, bar and 
channel markings, and day and night signals ; he 
must be wise in weather-lore ; and he must be sym- 
pathetically familiar with the peculiar qualities 
of his boat which differentiate it from every other 
boat that was ever built and ri^^ He must 
know how to gentle her about, as one instance 
of a myriad, and to fill her on the other tack 
without deadening her way or allowing her to 
tell off too far. — 
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The deepwater Bailor of to-day needs know 
none of these things. And be doesn't. He palls 
and hauls as he is ordered, swabs decks, washes 
paint, and chips iron-rust. He knows nothing, 
and cares less. Pot him in a small boat and be 
is helpless. He will cut an even better figure on 
the hurricane deck of a horse. 

I shall never foi^t my child-aatoniahment 
when I first encountered one of these strange be- 
ings. He was a runaway Englisfa sailor. I was 
a lad of twelve, with a decked-over, fourteen-foot, 
centre-board skiff which I bad taught myself to 
sail. I sat at bis feet as at the feet of a god, 
while he discoursed of strange lands and peoples, 
deeds of violence, and bair-raising galea at sea. 
Then, one day, I took him for a sail. With all 
the trepidation of the veriest little amateur, I 
hoisted sail and got under way. Here was a 
man, looking on critically, I was sure, who knew 
more in one second about boats and the water 
than I could ever know: After an. interval, in 
which I exceeded myself, he took the tiller and 
the sheet I sat on the little thwart amidships, 
open-mouthed, prepared to learn what real sail- 
ing was. Uy month remained open, for I learned 
what a real sailor was in a small boat He 
couldn't tcim tbe sheet to save himself, he nearly 
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capedzed seTeral times in sqaalls, and, once again, 
bj blnnderingly jibing orer; he didn't know what 
a centre-board vaa for, nor did he know that In 
running a boat before the wind one most sit 
in the middle instead of on the side; and Anally, 
when we came back to the wharf, he ran the skiff 
in fall tilt, shattering her nose and carrying away 
the mast-step. And yet he was a really truly 
sailor fresh from the Tas^ deep. 

Which points my moral. A man can sail in the 
forecastles of big ships all his life and never 
know what real sailing is. From the time I was 
twelve, I listened to the lure of the sea. When I 
was fifteen I was captain and owner of an oyster- 
pirate sloop. By the time I was sixteen I was 
sailing in scow-schooners, fishing salmon with 
the Greeks up the Sacramento Biver, and serving 
as sailor on the Fish Patrol. And I was a good 
sailor, too, though all my cruising had been on 
San Francisco Bay and the rivers tributary to 
it I had never b«n on the ocean in my life. 

Then, the month I was seventeen, I signed be- 
fore the mast as an able seaman on a three-top- 
mast schooner bound on a seven-months' cruise 
across the Pacific and back again. As my ship- 
mates promptly informed me, I had had my 
nerve with me to sign on as able seaman. Tet 
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behold, I vjas an able seaman. I bad gradoated 
from the right school. It took no more than 
minnteB to learn the names and uses of the few 
new ropes. It was simple. I did not do things 
blindly. As a small-boat sailor I had learned to 
reason oat and know the lohj/ of everything It 
Is tme, I had to learn how to steer by compass, 
which took maybe half a minute; bat when it 
came to steering " full-and-by " and " close-and- 
by," I coald beat the average of my shipmate;^ 
because that was the very way I bad always 
sailed. Inside fifteen minutes I could box the 
compass around and bach again. And there was 
little else to leam during that seren-months* 
cruise, except fancy rope-sailorising, such as the 
more complicated lanyard knots and the making 
of various kinds of sennit and rope-mats. The 
point of all of which is that it is by means of 
small-boat sailing that the real sailor Is best 
schooled. 

And if a man is a bom sailor, and has gone to 
the school of th^sea, never In all his life can he 
get away from the sea again. The salt of It is in 
bis bones as well as bis nostrils, and the sea will 
call to him until he dies. Of late years, I have 
fonnd easier ways of earning a living. I have 
quit the forecastle for keeps, bat always I ccnne 
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back to the sea. In my case it ia aeually San 
Francisco Bay, than which no lastier, tougher, 
sheet of vater can be found for small-boat sail- 
ing. 

It really blows on San Francisco Bay. Dar- 
ing the winter, which is the best cruising seasoD, 
we have sontheasters, soathwesters, and occa- 
sional howling northers. Throughoat the sum- 
mer we have what we call the " sea-breeze," an 
nnfailiog wind off the Pacific that on most after- 
noons in the week blows what the Atlantic Coast 
yachtsmen would name a gale. They are always 
sarprised by the small spread of canvas our 
yachts carry. Some of them, with schooners 
they have sailed around the Horn, have looked 
proudly at their own lofty sticks and huge 
spreads, then patronisingly and even pityingly 
at ours. Then, perchance, they have joined in a 
club croise from San Francisco to Mare Island. 
They found the morning run np the Bay delight- 
ful In the afternoon, when the brave west wind 
lamped across San Pablo Bay and they faced it 
on the long beat home, things were somewhat 
different One by one, like a flight of swallows, 
onr more meagre^ sparred and canvassed yachts 
vent by, leaving them wallowing and dead and 
■borteulng down in what thcsy called- a gale but 
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which ve called a dandy sailing breeze. The 
next time they came oat, we would notice their 
sticks cot down, their booms shortened, and their 
after-leecbes nearer the lafFs by whole cloths. 

As for excitement, there is all the difference In 
the world between a ship in trouble at sea, and a 
small boat in trouble on land-locked water. Yet 
for genuine excitement and thrill, give me the 
small boat. Things happen so quickly, and there 
are always so few to do the work — -and hard 
work, too, as the small-boat sailor knows. I have 
toiled all ni^t, both watches on deck, in a 
typhoon off the coast of Japan, and been leas 
^austed than by two hours' work at reefing 
down a thir^-foot sloop and heaving up two 
anchors on a lee shore in a screaming sonth- 
easier. 

Hard work and excitement? Let the wind 
baffle and drop in a heavy tide-way just as you are 
sailing your little sloop through a narrow draw- 
bridge Behold your sails, upon which you are 
depending, flap with sudden emptiness, and then 
see the impish wind, with a haul of eight points, 
fill your jib aback with a gus^ puff. Around 
she goes, and sweeps, not through the open draw, 
bat broadside on against the solid piles. Hear 
the roar of the tide, sucking through the tTeatI& 
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And hear and aee your prettj, fresh-painted boat 
crash against the pilee. Feel her stoat little hoH 
gire to the impact See the rail actually pinch 
in. Hear jonr canvaa tearing, and see the black, 
square-ended timbers thrusting holes through it 
Smaah ! There goes ;oar topmast ataj, and the 
topmast reels over dniukenly above you. There 
is a ripping and crunching. If it continues, your 
starboard shrouds will be torn oat Grab a rope 
— any rope — and take a tarn around a pile. 
Bat tbs free end of the rope is too short Yoa 
can't make it fast, and you hold on and wildly 
yell for your one comptmion to get a tarn with 
another and longer rope. Hold on! Yoa hold 
on till yon are purple in the face, till it seems 
your arms are dragging out of tbdr sockets, till 
the blood bursts from the ends of year fingers. 
Bat you hold, and your partner gets the longer 
rope and makes it fast You straighten up and 
look at your hands. They are mined. You can 
scarcely relax the crooks of the fingers. The 
pain is sickening. But there Is no time. The 
skiff, which is always perverse, is pounding 
against the barnacles on the piles which threaten 
to scrape its gunwale off. It's drop the peak! 
Down jib! Then yon ran lines, and pnll and 
haul and heave, and ^change anplealunt re* 
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marks with the bridge-tender who is always will- 
ing to meet you more than half way in such 
repartee. And finally, at the end of an hour, 
with aching back, sweat-soaked shirt, and 
slaughtered hands, you are through and swinging 
along on the placid, beneficent tide between nar- 
row banks where the cattle stand knee-deep and 
gaze wonderingly at you. Excitement! Work! 
Can you beat it in a calm day on the deep sea? 

I've tried it both ways. I remember labouring 
in a fourteen days' gale off the coast of 'Sew 
Zealand. We were a tramp collier, maty and 
battered, with six thousand tons of coal In onr 
hold. Life lines were stretched fore and aft; 
and on our weather side, attached to smokestack 
guys and rigging, were huge rope-nettings, hong 
there for the purpose of breaking the force of 
the seas and so saving onr mess-room doors. 
But the doors were smashed and the mess-rooms 
washed out just the same. And yet, out of it all, 
arose but the one feeling, namely, of monotony. 

In contrast with the foregoing, about the live- 
Heat eight days of my life were spent in a small 
hoat On the west coast of Korea. Kever mind 
why I was thus voyaging up the Yellow Sea dur- 
ing the month of February in below-zero weather. 
The point Is that I was In an open boat, a tampan. 
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on a TDcky coast where there were no Ught-honses 
and where the tidea ran from thirty to sixty feet 
My crew was Japanese flahennen. We did not 
speak each other's language. Yet there was 
nothing moDotoDons about that trip. Never 
shall I forget one particular cold bitter dawn, 
when, in the thick of driving snow, we took in 
sail and dropped our small anchor. The wind 
was howling oat of the northwest, and ve were 
on a lee shore. Ahead and astern, all escape was 
cnt off by rocky headlands, against whose bases 
burst the unbroken seas. To windward a short 
distance, seen only between the snow-squalls, was 
- a low rocky reef. It was this that inadequately 
protected ua from the whole Yellow Bea that 
thundered in open us. 

The Japanese crawled under a communal rice 
mat and went to sleep. I joined them, and for 
several hours we dozed fitfully. Then a sea de- 
luged us out with ity water, and we found several 
inches of snow on top the mat. The reef to wind- 
ward was disappearing under the rising tide, and 
moment by moment the seas broke more strongly 
over the rocks. The fishermen studied the shore 
anxionsly. Bo did I, and with a sailor's eye, 
though I conid see little chance for a swimmer to 
gain that mrf .hammered line of rocks."! made 
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cigu tovard the beadlandi oa atber flank. The 
Japanese shook their headaL I indicated that 
dreadfol lee shore. Btill they shook their heads 
and did nothing II7 condiisifHi ms that they 
were paralTsed by the hopelessDeas of the aittur 
tion. Yet our extremity increased with ereiy 
minute, for the rising tide was robbing as of the 
reef that served as buffer. It soon became a case 
of swamping at onr anchor. Seas were splash* 
ing on board in growing Tolume, and we baled 
constantly. And still my fishermen crew «yed 
the Burf-battered shore and did nothing. 

At last^ after many narrow escapes from com* 
plete swamping, the fishermen got into action. 
All hands tailed on to the anchor and bore it 
up. For'ard, as the boat's head paid off, we set 
a patch of sail about the size of a flour«ack. 
And we headed straight for shore. I unlaced 
my shoes, unbuttoned my great-coat and coat, 
and was ready to make a quick partial strip a 
minute or so before we struck. But we didn't 
strike, and, as we rushed in, I saw the beauty of 
the situation. Before as opened a narrow chan- 
nel, frilled at its mouth with breaking seas. Yet, 
long before, when I had scanned the shore closely, 
there had been no such channel, / had forgotten 
the thirty-foot tide. And it was for this tide 
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tliat the Japanese had so precariously waited. 
We ran the frill of breakers, carved into a tiny 
sheltered bay where the water was scarcely flawed 
by the gale, and landed on a beach where the 
salt sea of the last tide lay frozen in long curv- 
ing lines. And this was one gale of three In the 
coarse of those eight days in the tampan. Would 
it have been beaten on a ship? I fear me the 
ship would have gone aground on the outlying 
reef and that its people would have been in«Hl- 
tinently and monotonously drowned. 

There are enough surprises and mishaps in a 
three-days* cruise in a small boat to supply a 
great ship on the ocean for a fall year. I remem- 
ber, once, taking ont on her trial trip a little 
thir^-footer I had just bought. In six days we 
had two stiff blows, and, in addition, one proper 
soathwester and one ripsnorting sontheaster. 
The alight intervals between these blows were 
dead calms. Also, in the six days, we were 
aground three times. Then, too, we tied up to 
the bank in the Sacramento Biver, and, grounding 
by an accident on the steep slope on a falling tide, 
nearly turned a aide somersault down the bank. 
In a stark calm and a heavy tide in the Carqalnes 
Straits, where ahchon skate on the channel- 
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scoured bottom, we were sucked against a big 
docl£ and smasbed and bnmped down a qnarter 
of a mile of its lengtb before we could get clear. 
Two lioars afterward, on San Pablo Bay, the 
wind was piping up and we were reefing down. 
It is no fun to pick up a skiff adrift in a heavy 
sea and gale. That was our next task, for our 
skiff, swamping, parted both towing painters we . 
had bent on. Before we recoTered It we had 
nearly killed ourselves with exhaustion, and we 
certainly had strained the sloop in every part 
from keelson to truck. And to cap it all, coming 
Into our home port, beating up the narrowest 
part of the San Antonio Estuary, we had a shave 
of inches from collision with a big ship in tow 
of a tug. I have sailed the ocean in far lai^r 
craft a year at a time, in which period occurred 
no such chapter of moving incident 

After all, the mishaps are almost the best part 
of small-boat sailing. Looking back, they prove 
to be punctuations of joy. At the time they try 
your mettle and your vocabulary, and may make 
yon 80 pessimistic as to believe that Ood has a 
grudge against yon — but afterward, ah, after^ 
ward, with what pleasure yon remember them 
and with what gusto do you relate them to your 
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brother akippera in the fellowhood of small-boat 
Bailing. 

A narrow, winding slough ; a half tide, expos- 
ing mad surfaced with gangrenous slime; the 
water itself filthy and discoloured 1^ the waste 
from the vats of a near-by tannery ; tiie marsh 
grass on either side mottled with all the shades of 
a decaying orchid ; a crazy, ramshackled, ancient 
wharf ; and at the end of the wharf a small, white- 
painted sloop. Nothing romantic about it No 
hint of adventure. A splendid pictorial argu- 
ment against the alleged joys of small-boat sail- 
ing. Possibly that is what Glondesl^ and I 
thought, that sombre, leaden morning as we 
turned out to cook breakfast and wash decks. 
The latter was my stuut, but one look at the 
dirt; Ttater overside and another at my fresh- 
painted deck, deterred me. After breakfast, we 
started a game of chess. The tide continued to 
fall* and we felt the sloop b^in to list. We 
played on until the chess men began to fall over. 
The list increased, and we went on deck. Bow- 
line and stem-line were drawn taut. As we 
looked the boat listed still farther with an abrupt 
jerk. The lines were now very taut 

"As soon as her belly touches the bottom she 
viU stop," I said. 
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Cloudealej sounded with a boat hook along the 
oQtside. 

" Beven feet of water," he announced. " The 
bank ia almost up and down. The first thing 
that touches will be her mast when she tame ' 
bottom up." 

An ominous, minute snapping noise came from 
the stem>line. Even as we looked, we saw a 
strand fray and part. Then we jumped. 
Scarcely had we bent another line between the 
stem and the wharf, when the ori^al line 
parted. As we bent another line for'ard, the 
original one there crackled and parted. After 
that, it was an inferno of work and excitement 
We ran more and more lines, and more and more 
lines continued to part, and more and more the 
pretty boat went over on her side. We bent all 
our spare lines; we nnroTe sheets and halyards; 
we used oar two-inch hawser; we fastened lines 
part way up the mast, half way up, and ereiy- 
where else. We toiled and sweated and enounced 
onr mutual and sincere couTiction that God'i 
grudge still held against us. Country yokela 
came down on the wharf and sniggered at na. 
When Cloudesl^ let a coil of rope slip down the 
inclined deck into the rile slime and fished it out 
with seasick countenance, the yokela sniggered 
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loader and it was all I coald do to prereot him 
from climbing ap on the wharf and committlDg 
murder. 

By the time the sloop's deck was perpendicalar, 
we had nnbeot the boom-lift from below, made 
it fast to the wharf, and, with the other end fast 
nearly to the mast head, heaved it taut with 
block and tackle. The lift was of steel wire. 
We were confident that it conld stand the strain, 
bnt we donbted the holding-power of the atajB 
that held the mast 

The tide had two more hoars to ebb (and it was 
the big mn-oat), which meant that five hoars 
most elapse ere the returning tide would give ua 
a chance to learn whether or not the sloop would 
rise to it and right herself. The bank was al- 
most up and down, and at the bottom, directly 
beneath as, the fast-ebbing tide left a pit of the 
vilest, illest-smelling, illest-appearing muck to be 
seen in many a day's ride. Said Clondesl^ to 
me gazing down into it : 

" I lore you as a brother. I'd fight for you. 
Fd face roaring lions, and sudden death by field 
and flood. But just the same, don't you fall 
into that" He shuddered nauseously. " For if 
yon do* I haven't the grit to pull you out I 
dmply couldn't. Yon'd be awfuL ^e best X 
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could do would be to take a boat-hook and Bhove 
jou down out of sight." 

We sat on the upper side-wall of the cabin, 
dangled our legs down the top of the cabin, leaned 
oar backs against the deck, and ph^ed chess un- 
til the rising tide and the block and tackle on 
the boom-lift enabled us to get her on a respedr 
able keel again. Years afterward, down in the 
South Seas, on the island of Ysabel, I was caught 
in a similar predicament. In order to clean her 
copper, I had careened the Snark broadside on 
to the beach and outward. When the tide rose, 
she refused to rise. The water crept in through 
the scuppers, mounted over the rail, and the level 
of the ocean slowl; crawled up the slant of the 
deck. We battened down the engine room hatch, 
and the sea rose to it and over it and climbed 
perilously near to the cabin companionway and 
skylight. We were all sick with (ever, but we 
turned out in the blazing tropic sun and toiled 
madly for several hours. We carried our heavi- 
est lines ashore from our mast-heads and heaved 
with our heaviest purchase until everything 
crackled including ourselves. We wonld ipell 
off and lie down like dead men, then get np and 
heave and crackle again. And in the end, oar 
lower rail Ave feet under water and the waveleta 
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lappiDg the companionway combing, the Btnrdy 
little craft shivered and shook herself and pointed 
her masts once more to the zenith. 

There is never lack of exercise in amall-hoat 
sailing, and the hard work is not only part of the 
(on of it, bat it beats the doctors. San Francisco 
Baj is no mill pond. It is a large and draughty 
and variegated piece of water. I remember, one 
winter evening, trying to enter the mouth of the 
Sacramento. There was a freshet on the river, 
the flood tide from the bay had been beaten back 
into a strong ebb, and the lusty west wind died 
down with the sun. It was just sunset, and with 
a fair to middling breeze, dead aft, we stood still 
in the rapid current We were squarely in the 
month of the river; but there was no anchorage 
and we drifted backward, faster and faster, and 
dropped anchor outside as the last breath of 
wind left us. The night came on, beautiful and 
warm and starry. My one companion cooked 
supper, while on deck I put everything in shape 
Bristol fashion. When we turned in at nine 
o'clock the weather-promise was excellent (If 
I had carried a barometer I'd have known better.) 
By two in the morning our shrouds were thnm- 
aUng in a piping breeze, and I got up and gave 
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her more scope on her hawser. Inefde another 
hoar there was no doubt that we were in for a 
Boutbeaeter. 

It Is not nice to leare a warm bed and get out 
of a bad anchorage in a black blowy night, bat 
we arose to the occasion, pat in two reefs, and 
started to heave up. The winch was old, and 
the strain of the jumping head sea was too much 
for it With the winch ont of commission, it 
was impossible to heave ap by hand. We knew, 
because we tried it and slaughtered our hands. 
Now a sailor hates to lose an anchor. It is a 
matter of pride. Of course, we could have 
buoyed oars and slipped it Instead, however, I 
gave her still more hawser, veered her, and 
dropped the second anchor. 

There was little sleep after that, for first <Hie 
and then the other of us would be rolled out of 
our banks. The increasing size of the seas told 
as we were dra^ng, and when we struck the 
scoured channel we could tell by the feel of it that 
our two anchors were fairly skating across. It 
was a deep channel, the farther edge of it lis* 
ing steeply like the wall of a canyon, and when 
oar anchors started up that wall they bit in and 
held. Yet, when we fetched np, tfarongh the 
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dai^ness we conld hear the seas hreaking on 
the solid shore astern, and bo near was it that we 
sborteoed the skiff's painter. 

Daylight showed us that between the stem of 
the skiff and destmction was no more than a 
score of feet And how it did blow ! There were 
times, In the gnsts, when the wind must have 
approached a velocity of seventy or eighty miles 
an hoar. But the anchors held, and so nobly 
that onr final anxiety was that the for'ard bitts 
woold be jerked clean out of the boat. All day 
the sloop alternately ducked her nose under and 
sat down on her stem ; and it was not till late 
afternoon that the storm broke in one last and 
worst mad gust For a full five minutes an ab- 
solute dead calm prevailed, and then, with the 
suddenness of a titunderclap, the wind snorted 
ont of the southwest — a shift of eight points and 
a boisterous gale. Another night of it was too 
much for us, and we hove up by hand in a cross 
head-aea. It was not stiff work. It was heart- 
breaking. And I know we were both near to 
ciying from the hurt and the exhaustion. And 
when we did get the first anchor up-and-down 
we couldn't break it out Between seas we 
snubbed her nose down to it, took plenty of turns, 
sad stood clear as she jumped. Almost ereiy- 
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thing smashed and parted except the anchOT-hold. 
The chocks were jerked ont, the rail torn off, and 
the very coTering-board splintered, and still the 
anchor held. At last, hoisting the reefed main- 
sail and slacking o£E a few of the hard-won feet 
of the chain, we sailed the anchor ont. It was 
nip and tnck, thongh, and there were times when 
the boat was knocked down flat We repeated 
the manoeavre with the remaining anchor, and in 
the gathering darkness fled into the shelter of 
the river's mouth. 

I was bora so long ago that I grew ap before 
the era of gasoline As a resalt, I am old-fash- 
ioned. I prefer a sail-boat to a motor-boat, and 
it is my belief that boat-sailing is a finer, more 
difficult, and sturdier art than running a motor. 
Gasoline engines are becoming fool proof, and 
while it is unfair to say that any fool can run an 
engine, it is fair to say that almost any one can. 
Not 80, when it comes to sailing a boat. More 
skill, more intelligence, and a vast deal more 
training are necessary, It is the finest training 
in the world for boy and youth and man. If the 
boy is very small, equip him with a small, com- 
fortable skiff. He will do the rest He won't 
need to be taught Shortly he will be setting a 
tiny l^Kif-mntton and steering with an oar. 
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Then he will begin to talk keeU and centreboards 
and want to take his blankets out and stop 
aboard all night. 

Bat don't be afraid for bim. He Is bound to 
mn risks and encounter accidents. Bemember, 
there are accidents in the nursery as well as out 
on the water. More boys have died from hot- 
house culture than have died on boats large and 
small ; and more hoye hare been made into strong 
and reliant men by boat-sailing than by lawn- 
croquet and dancing school. 

And once a saUor, always a sailor. The savour 
of the salt never stales. The sailor never grows 
so old that be does not care to go back for one 
more wrestling bout with wind and wave. I 
know it of myself. I have turned rancher, and 
live beyond sight of the sea. Yet I can st^ 
away from it only bo long. After several months 
have passed, I begin to grow restless. I find 
myself day-dreaming over incidents of the last 
cruise, or wondering if the striped bass are mn- 
ning <m Wingo Slough, or eagerly reading the 
newspapem for reports of the first northern 
flights of ducks. And then, suddenly, there is a 
hurried packing of suit-cases and overhauling of 
gear, and we are off for Vallejo where the little 
, Romner lies, waiting, always waiting, for the 
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skiff to come alongside, for the lighting of the 
fire In the galley-atOTe, for the pulling off of 
gaskets, the swinging up of the mainsail, and the 
ra^tat-tat of the reef -points, for the heaving short 
and the breaking oat, and for the twirling of the 
wheel as she fills away and heads up Bay or down. 
Jack Londok. 

On Boftrd AoaiiMr, 
SonomB Crcdc, 
April U.UU. 



FOUB HOUSES AND A, SULOB 

**TTUH! Drive foDF horses! I wouldn't sit 

X^ behind joa — not for a thonsand dollara 
— over them moontain roads." 

Bo said Heory, and he ongbt to have known, for 
he drives four horses himself. 

Said another Glen Ellen friend: "What? 
London? He drive four horses? Can't drive 
onel" 

And the beat of it is that he was right Even 
after managing to get a few hundred miles with 
my fonr horses, I don't know how to drive one. 
Jnst the other day, swinging down a steep moun- 
tain road and rounding an abrupt turn, I came 
full tilt on a horse and buggy being driven by a 
woman up the hill. We could not pass on the 
narrow road, where was only a foot to spare, and 
my horses did not know how to back, especially 
up hllL About two hundred yairds down the 
hill was a spot where we could pass. The driver 
of the bu^y said she didn't dare back down be- 
cause she was not snre of the brake. And as I 
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didn't know how to tackle one horse, I didn't 
try it. Bo we unhitched her horse and backed 
down by band. Which was very well, till It came 
to hitching the horse to the buggy again. She 
didn't know how, I didn't either, and I had de- 
pended on her knowledge. It took as abont half 
an hour, with frequent debates and consnltationa, 
though it is an absolute certainty that never in 
its life was that horse hitched in that particular 
way. 

No; I can't harness up one horse. But I can 
four, which compels me to back up again to get 
to my beginning. Having selected Sonoma 
Valley for our abiding place, Channian and I 
decided it was about time we knew what we had 
in our own county and the nel^bonring onet. 
How to do it, was the first guestiou. Among onr 
many weaknesses is the one of being old-fash* 
ioned. We don't mix with gasoline very well. 
And, as true aailora should, we naturally gravi* 
tate toward horses. Being one of those lucky ^ln< 
dividuals who carries his office nnder his hat, I 
should have to take a typewriter and a load of 
books along. This put saddle-horses out of the 
running. Cbarmian suggested driving a span. 
She had faith in me; besides, she could drive a 
•pan herself. Bnt when I thou^t of the manj 
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monntaiiu to cross, and of crossing tbem for 
tiiree montha with a poor tired span, I vetoed 
the propoeition and said we'd have to come back 
to gasoline after all. This she vetoed just as 
emphatically, and a deadlock obtained nntll I - 
received inspiration. 

" Why not drive four horses? " I said. 

** But you don't know how to drive four horses,*' 
was her objection. 

I threw my chest out and my shoulders back. 
"What man has done, I can do," I proclaimed 
grandly. **And please don't forget that when 
we sailed on the Bnark I knew nothing of navi* 
gation, and that I taught myself as I sailed." 

"Very well," she said. (And there's faith 
for yon!) "They shall be four saddle horses, 
and we'll strap our saddles on behind the rig." 

It was my tnm to object " Our saddle horses 
, are not broken to hamess." 

" Then break tbem." 

And what I knew about horses, much less abont 
breaking tbem, was just about as much as any 
sailor knows. Having been kicked, bucked ofiF, 
fallen over backward upon, and thrown out and 
Tun over, on very numerous occasions, I had m 
nd^ty vigorous respect for horses; but a wife's 
ftdth mnst be lived up to, and I went at^it 
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Klog waa a polo pon; from Bt Loaia, and 
Prince a mauy-gaited love-Iiorae from Pasadena. 
The hardest thing was to get them to dig in and 
pull. Th<7 rollicked along on the levels and 
galloped down the hilts, but when thej struck an 
np-grade and felt the weight of the breaking- 
cart, they stopped and turned around and looked 
at me. But I passed them, and my troubles be* 
gan. Milda was fourteen years old, an nnadtdt- 
erated broncho, and in temperament was a com* 
bination of mule and jack-rabbit blended equally. 
If you pressed your hand on her flank and told 
her to get over, she lay down on you. If you got 
her by the head and told her to back, she walked 
forward over yon. And if you got behind her 
and shoTed and told her to "Oiddap!" she sat 
down on you. Also, she wouldn't walk. For 
endless weary miles I strove with her, but never 
. could I get her to walk a step. Finally, she was 
a manger-glutton. No matter how near or far 
from the stable, when six o'clock came around she 
bolted for home and never missed the diiectest 
cross-road. Many times I rejected her. 

The fourth and most rejected horse of all was 
the Outlaw. From the age of three to seven 
she had defied all horse-breakers and broken a 
number of them. Then a lon^ lanl^ cowboy, 
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with a flf^-ponnd saddle and a Mexican bit had 
got her proud goat I was the next owner. She 
waa mj faTonrite riding horse. Charmian said 
I'd have to pnt her in as a wheeler where Z would 
have more control over her. Now Charmian had 
a favourite riding mare called Maid. I sug- 
gested Maid as a substitute. Charmian pointed, 
out that my mare was a branded range horse, 
wliile hers was a near-thoroughbred, and that the 
legs ot her mare would be ruined forever if she 
were driven for three months. I acknowledged 
her mare's thoronghbredness, and at the same 
time defied her to And any thoroughbred with as 
small and delicately-viciousl; pointed ears as my 
Outlaw. She indicated Maid's exquisitely thin 
shinbone. I measured the Outlaw's. It was 
equally thin, although, I insinuated, possibly 
more durable. This stabbed Charmian's pride. 
Of course her near-tborougbbred Maid, canying 
the blood of "old" Lexington, Morella, and a 
streak of the super-enduring Morgan, could mn, 
walk, and work my unregistered Outlaw into the 
ground; and that was the very precise reason why 
such a paragon of a saddle animal should not be 
d^raded by harness. 

So it was that Charmian remained obdurate, 
until, one day, I got her bdiind the Outlaw for 
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a forty-mile drive. For erer; inch of those for^ 
milee the Outlaw kicked and jumped, in betveen 
the kickB and jumps finding time and space In 
which to seize its team-mate hj the back of the 
- neck and attempt to drag it to the ground. An- 
other trick the Outlaw developed daring that 
drive was suddenly to turn at right angles in the 
traces and endeavour to butt its team-mate over 
the grade. Reluctantly and nobly did Charmian 
give in and consent to the use of Maid. The Out- 
law's shoes were pulled ofF, and she was tamed 
out on range. 

Finally, the four horses were hooked to the 
rig — a light 8tadel)aker trap. With two bonra 
and a half of practice, in which the excitement 
was not abated by several jackpoles and nnmer* 
ous kicking matches, I announced myself as ready 
for the start Came the morning, and Prince, 
who was to have been a wheeler with Maid, 
showed up with a badly kicked shoulder. He did 
not exactly show up; we had to find him, for he 
was unable to walk. His leg swelled and con* . 
tinually swelled during the several days we 
waited for him. Bemained only the Outlaw. In 
from pasture she came, shoes were nailed on, and 
she was harnessed into the wheel. Friends and 
relatives strove to press accident policies on nu. 
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bnt ChanniaD climbed np alongside, and Nakata 
got into the rear seat with the typewriter — 
Nakata, who sailed cabin-tx^ on the Bnark for 
two years and who has shown himself afraid of 
nothing, not even of me and mj amateur jam- 
. boreea in experimenting with new modes of loco- 
motion. And we did very nicely, thank you, 
especially after the first hour or so, daring which 
time the Outlaw had kicked about fifty Tariona 
times, chiefly to the damage of her own legs and 
the paintwork, and after she had bitten a couple 
of hundred times, to the damage of Maid's neck 
and Charmian's temper. It was hard enough to 
have her favourite mare in the harness without 
also enduring the spectacle of its being eaten 
alive. 

Our leaders were joys. King being a pole 
pony and Milda a rabbit, they rounded curves 
beautifully and darted ahead like coyotes out 
of the way of the wheelers. Hilda's besetting 
weakness was a frantic desire not to have the 
lead-bar strike her hocks. When this happened, 
one of three things occurred: either.she sat down 
on the lead-bar, kicked it up in the air until she 
got her back under it, or exploded in a straight 
ahead, hameBB.disrupttng jump. Not until she 
carried the lead-bar clean away and danced a 
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brea^-down on it and the traces, did she behave 
decently. Nabata and I made the repairs with 
good old-fashioned hale-rope, which is stronger 
than wrougbt-iroD anj time, and we went on our 
way. 

In the meantime I was learning — I shall not 
Bay to tool a four-in-liand — but just simply to 
drive four horses. Now it is all right enoagh to 
begin with four work-horses palling a load of 
several tons. But to begin with four light 
horses, all running, and a light rig that seems to 
ontrun them — well, when things happen they 
happen quickly. My weakness was total igno- 
rance. In particular, my fingers lacked training, 
and I made the mistake of depending on my c^efl 
to handle the reins. This brought me np against 
a disastrons optical illusion. The bight of the 
off bead-line, being longer and heavier than that 
of the off wheel-line, hung lower. In a moment 
reqairing qnick action, I Invariably mistook the 
two lines. Pulling on what I thought waa the 
wheel-line, in order to straighten the team, I 
would see the leaders swing abruptly around into 
a jack-pole. Now for sensationB of sheer Im* 
potence, nothing can compare with a jack-pole, 
when the horrified driver beholds his leaden 
prandug gaily up the road and hla wheelers 
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jogs^g steadily down the road, all at the same 
time and all harnessed together and to the same 
rig. 

I no longer jack-pole, and I don't mind admit- 
ting how I got out of the habit It was my eyes 
that enslaTcd my fingers into ill practices. So 
I ahat my eyes and let the fingers go it alone. 
Today my fingers are independent of my eyes ■ 
and work antomatically. I do not see what my 
fingers do. They just do it. All I see is the 
satisfactory result 

Still we managed to get over the ground that 
first day — down sunny Sonoma Valley to the 
old town of Sonoma, founded by General Vallejo 
as the remotest ontpost on the northern frontier 
for the purpose of holding back the Qentiles, as 
the wild Indians of those days were called. Here - 
history was made. Here the last Spanish mis- 
sion was reared; here the Bear flag was raised; 
and here Kit Carson, and Fremont, and all our 
early adTentarers came and rested in the days 
before the days of gold. 

We swung on over the low, rolling hills, --' 
throagh miles of dairy farms and chicken ranches 
where every blessed hen is white, and down the 
slc^wfl to Petalnma Vall^. Here, in 1776, Cap- 
tain Qniros came up Petaluma Creek from San 
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Pablo Bay in quest of an outlet to Bodega Bay 
CD the coast. And here, later, the Bnasianfl, with 
Alaskan hunters, carried ski boats across from 
Fort Boss to poach for sea-ottera on the Spanish 
preserve of San Francisco Bay. Here, too, still 
later, General Vallejo built a fort, which still 
stands — one of the finest examples of Spanish 
adobe that remain to us. And here, at the old 
fort, to bring the chronicle up to date, our horses 
proceeded to make peculiarly personal history 
with astonishing success and dispatch. King, 
oar peerless, polo-pony leader, went lame. So 
hopelessly lame did he go that no expert, then and 
afterward, could determine whether the lame- 
ness was in his frogs, hoofs, legs, shoulders, or 
head. Uaid picked up a nail and began to limp. 
MUda, figuring the day already sutaciently spent 
and maniacal with manger gluttony, began to 
rabbit-jump. All that held her was the bale- 
rope. And the Outlaw, game to the last, ex- 
ceeded all prerioos exhibitions of skin-remoring, 
paint-marring, and horse-eating. 

At Petaluma we rested orer while King wai 
returned to the ranch and Prince sent to na. 
TSow Prince had proved himself an excellent 
wheeler, yet be had to go into the lead and let the 
Outlaw retain his old place. There is an axiom 
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that a good wheeler la a poor leader. I object 
to the la8t adjectire. A good wheeler makes an 
inflnitelj worae kind of a leader than that I 
know . . . now. I ought to know. Since that 
day I haTe driTen Prince a few htindred miles 
in the lead. He is neither any better nor any 
worse than the first mile he ran in the lead ; and 
Ills worst is even extremely worse than what yoa 
are thinking. Not that he Is vicioua He is 
merely a good-natured rogue who shakes hands 
for sugar, steps on your toes out of sheer ezces- 
sive friendliness, and just goes on loving you in 
yonr harshest moments. 

Bat he yffm't get out of the way. Also, when- 
ever he is reproved for being in the wrong, he 
accuses Uilda of it and bites the back of her neck. 
80 bad has this become that whenever I yell ~ 
"Prince!" in a loud voice, Milda immediately 
rabbit-jumps to the side, straight ahead, or sits 
down on the lead-bar. All of which is quite dis- 
concerting. Picture it yourself. Ton are swing- 
ing a sharp, down-grade, mountain cnrve, at a 
fast trot The rock wall is the outside of the 
curve. Th^ inside of the cnrve is a precipice. 
The continuance of the cnrve la a narrow, un- 
railed bridge. Too hit the curve, throwing the 
leaden in against the vail and making the pole- 
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horse do the work. All is lorelr. The leaders 
are hugging the wall like nestling doves. But 
the moment comes in the erolntion when the 
leaders must shoot out ahead. They really most 
shoot, or else they'll hit the wall and miss the 
bridge. Also, behind them are the wheelers, and 
the rig, and yon have jnst eased the brake in 
order to put sufficient snap into the manoeuTre. 
If ever team-work is required, now is the time. 
Milda tries to shoot. She docs her best, but 
Prince, bubbling over with roguishness, lags be- 
hind. He knows the trick. Milda is half a 
length ahead of him. He times it to the frac- 
tion of a second. Maid, in the wheel, OTer-ron* 
niog him, naturally bites him. This disturbs the 
Outlaw, who has been behaving beautifully, and 
she immediately reaches across for Maid. Sim- 
ultaneously, with a fine display of firm convic- 
tion that it's all Milda's fault, Prince sinks hi« 
teeth into the back of Milda's defenceless neck. 
The whole thing has occurred in less than a sec* 
ond. Under the surprise and pain of the bite^ 
Milda either jumps ahead to the imminent peril 
of harness and lead-bar, or smashes into the 
wall, stops short with the lead-bar over her back, 
and emits a couple of hysterical kicks. TbB 
Ontlaw invariably selects thia. moment to nmon 
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paint And after things are untangled and yon 
have had time to appreciate the close shave, yon 
go op to Prince and reprore him with yonr choic- 
est Tocabulaiy. And Prince, gazelle-eyed and 
tender, offers to shake hands with yon for sugar. 
I leaTe it to any one : a boat woold never act that 
way. 

We have some history north of the Bay. 
Nearly three centuries and a half ago, that 
doughty pirate and explorer, Sir Francis Drake, 
combing the Pacific for Spanish galloons, 
anchored in the bight formed by Point Beyes, on 
which to-day is one of the richest dairy regions 
in the world. Here, less than two decades after 
Drake, Sebastien Carmenoo piled up on the rocks 
with a silk-laden galleon from the Philippines. 
And in this same bay of Drake, long afterward, ' 
the Bnssian fur-poachers rendezvons'd their 
bidarkes and stole in through the Golden Gate 
to the forbidden waters of San Francisco Bay. 

Farther up the coast, in Sonoma County, ve 
pilgrimaged to the sites of the Bussian settle- 
ments. At Bodega Bay, sonth of what to-day is 
called Bussian Blver, was their anchorage, while 
north of the river they built their fort And 
mudi of Fort Boss still stands. Log-bastions, 
dinrcb, and stables bold their own, and bo well. 
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witb ruBty hinges creaking, that we warmed our* 
selves at the hnndred-yearo-old double fireplace 
and slept under the hand-hewn roof heama still 
held together by spikes of hand^wrought iron. 

We went to see where history had been made, 
and we saw scenery as well. One of our atretchea 
in a day's drive was from beautiful Inverness on 
Tomales Bay, down the Olema Valley to Bolinaa 
Bay, along the eastern shore of that body of water 
to Willow Camp, and up over the sea-bloffs, 
around the bastions of Tamalpais, and down to 
Sausalito. From the head of Bolinas Bay to 
Willow Camp the drive on the edge of the beach, 
and actually, for half-mile stretches, in the waters 
of the bay itself, was a delightful experience. 
The wonderful part was to come. Very few San 
Franciscans, much less Califomians, know of 
that drive from Willow Camp, to the south and 
east, along the poppy-blown cliffs, with the sea 
thundering in the sheer depths hundreds of feet 
below and the Oolden Oate opening np ahead, 
disclosing smoky San Francisco on her many 
hills. Far off, blurred on the breast of the sea, 
can be seen the Farallones, which Sir Francis 
Brake passed on a S. W. course in the thick of 
what he describes as a "atynklng fog." Well 
might he call it that,.and a few other name% for 
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it was the tog that robbed him of the glory of 
diacoTering San Francisco Bay. 

It was on this part of the drive that I decided 
at last I was learning real monntain-driviDg. 
To confess the truth, for delicious titillation of 
one's nerve, I have since driven over no moun- 
tain road that was worse, or better, rather, than 
that piece. 

And then the contrast! From Sausallto, over 
excellent, park-like boulevards, through the 
splendid redwoods and homes of Mill Valley, 
across the blossomed hills of Marin County, along 
the knoll-studded picturesque marshes, past San 
Bafael resting warmly among her hills, over the 
divide and up the Fetaluma Valley, and on to 
the grassy feet of Sonoma Mountain and home. 
We covered fifty-five miles that day. Not so bad, 
eh, for Prince the B(^i:ne, the paint-removing 
Outlaw, the thin-shanked thorough-bred, and the 
rabbit-jumper? And they came in cool and dry, 
ready for their mangers and the straw. 
- Oh, we didn't stop. We considered we were 
7 just starting, and that was many weeks ago. 
We have kept on going over six counties which 
are comfortably lai^e, even for California, and 
we are still going. We have twisted and 
doubled, criss-crossed our tracks, made fascinat* 
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log and lengthy dires Into tlie interior valleys in 
the hearts of Napa and Lake Connties, traTelled 
the coast for bandreda of miles on end, and are 
now in Eureka, on Humboldt Bay, which was 
discovered by accident by the gold-seekers, who 
were tiding to find their way to and from the 
Trinity diggings. Even here, the whiteman's his- 
tory preceded tbem, for dim tradition says that 
the BnsBians once anchored here and honted 
sea-otter before the first Yankee trader rounded 
the Horn, or the first Bocky Mountain trapper 
thirsted across the "Q-reat American Desert" 
and trickled down the snowy Sierras to the son- 
kissed land. No; we are not resting our horses 
here on Humboldt Bay. We are writing this 
article, gorging on abalones and mussels, digging 
clams, and catching record-breaking sea-trout 
and rock-cod in the intervals in which we are 
not sailing, motor-boating, and swimming in the 
most temperately equable climate we have ever 
experienced. 

These comfortably large counties I Tbey are 
veritable empires. Take Humboldt, for instance. 
It is three times as large as Bhode Island, <Hie 
and a half times as large as Delaware, almost aa 
large as Connecticut, and half as large u 
Massachusetts. The pioneer has done his work 
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in tbia north of the bay regioo, the foandations 
are laid, and all is ready for the inevitable in- 
rash of population and adequate development of 
resonrces which bo far have been no more than 
skimmed, and casually and carelessly skimmed 
at that. This region of the six counties alone 
will some day support a population of millions. 
In the meanwhile, O you home-seekers, you 
wealth-seekers, and, above all, you climate-seek- 
ers, now is the time to get in on the ground floor. 
Bobert IngersoU once said that the genial 
climate of California would in a fairly brief time 
evolve a race resembling the Mexicans, and that 
in two or three generations the Califomiana 
would be seen of a Sunday morning on their way 
to a cockfight with a rooster under each arm. 
Never was made a rasher generalisation, based 
on 80 absolute an ignorance of facts. It is to 
laugh. Here is a climate that breeds vigour, 
with just sufficient geniality to prevent the ex- 
penditure of most of that vigour in fighting the 
elementa Here is a climate where a man can 
work three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year without the slightest hint of enervation, and 
where for three hundred and sixty-five nights ho 
must perforce sleep under blankets. What more 
can one say? I consider myself somewhat of a 
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climate expert, having adrentured among moat of 
the climates of five out of the bIz zones. I have 
not jet been in the Antarctic, but wbaterer 
climate obtains there will not deter me from 
drawing the conclueion that nowhere is there a 
climate to compare with that of this r^on. 
Majbe I am aa wrong aa lagersoll was. Nerer- 
theless I take mj medicine by continoing to live 
in this climate. Also, it is the only medicine I 
ever take. 

But to return to the horses. There is some 
improvement Hilda has actually learned to 
walk. Maid has proved her tboroaghbredness by 
never tiring on the longest days, and, while be- 
ing the strongest and highest spirited of all, by 
never causing any trouble save for an occasional 
kick at the Outlaw. And the Outlaw rarely 
gallops, no longer butts, only periodically kicks, 
comes in to the pole and does her work without 
attempting to vivisect Maid's medulla oblongata, 
and — marvel of marvels — is really and truly 
getting lazy. But Prince remains the same In- 
corrigible, loving and lovable rogue he has alwaji 
been. 

And the country we've been over! The drives 
through Napa and Lake Counties! One, from 
Sonoma Valley, via Santa Rosa, we could not 
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refrain from taldng several ways, and on all the 
vafS we found the roade excellent for machinea 
aa well aa horsea. One route, and a more de- 
lightful one for an antomobile cannot be found, 
ia out from Santa Boaa, past old Altmria and 
Mark West Springs, then to the right and across 
to Caliatoga in Napa Valley. Bj keeping to 
the left, the drive holds on up the Bussian Biver 
Valley, throu^ the miles of the noted Asti Vine- 
yards to Cloverdale, and then by way of Fieta, 
Witter, and Highland Springs to Lakeport. Still 
another way we took, was down Sonoma Valley, 
skirting San Pablo Bay, and up the lovely Napa 
Valley. From Napa were side excundons 
through Pope and Berryessa Valleys, on to 
.2)tna Springs, and still on, into Lake CoontT', 
crossing the famous Langtry Ranch. 

Continuing up the Napa Valley, walled on 
either hand by great rock palisades and redwood 
foresta and carpeted with endless vineyards, and 
crossing the many stone bridges for which the 
County is noted and which are a joy to the beauty- 
loving eyes as well as to the four-horse tyro 
driver, past Calistoga with its old mud-baths and 
chicken-Bonp springs, with St Helena and its 
giant saddle ever towering before as, we climbed 
the moontains on a good grade and dropped 
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down past the quickBilver mines to the canyon 
of the Geyaero. After a stop over night and 
an exploration of the miniature-grand Tolcanic 
scene, we palled on across the canyon and took 
the grade where the cicades simmered audibly in 
the nooQ Bonsbine among the hilMde manzanitaa. 
Then, higher, came the big cattle-dotted upland 
pastures, and the rocky summit. And here on 
the summit, abruptly, ve caught a Tiaion, or what 
seemed a mirage. The ocean we had left long 
days before, yet far down and away shimmered 
a blue sea, framed on the farther shore by rugged 
mountains, on the near shore by fat and rolling 
farm lands. Clear Lake was before us, and like 
proper sailors we returned to our sea, going for a 
sail, a fish, and a swim ere the day was done and 
taming into tired Lakeport blankets in the early 
evening. Well has Lake County been called the 
Walled-in County. But the railroad is coming. 
They say the approach we made to Clear Lake is 
similar to the approach to Lake Lucerne. Be 
that as it may, the scenery, with its distant anov- 
capped peaks, can well be called Alpine. 

And what can be more exqaisite than the drlTB 
out from Clear Lake to Ukiah by way of the 
Blue Lakes chain! — every turn bringing into 
view a picture of breathless beauty ; erexy glane« 
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backward rerealing ^me perfect composition in 
line and colour, the intense blue of the water 
margined with splendid oaks, green fields, and 
swaths of orange popplesTi But those side 
glances and backward glances were prOTOcatiTe 
of tronble. Charmian and I disagreed as to 
which way the connecting stream of water ran. 
We still disagree, for at the hotel, where we 
BObmitted the affair to arbitration, the hotel 
manager and the clerk likewise disagreed. I 
assume, now, that we never will know which way 
that stream runs. Charmian suggests ''both 
ways." I refuse such a compromise. No stream 
of water I ever saw could accomplish that feat at 
one and the same time. The greatest concession 
I can make is tbat sometimes it may run one way 
and sometimes the other, and that in the mean* ~ 
time we should both consult an oculist 

More valley from Ukiab to Willits, and then 
we tomed westward throu^ the vii^in Sher- 
wood Forest of magnificent redwood, stopping at 
Alpine for the night and continoing on through 
Mendocino County to Fort Bra^ and "salt 
water.'* We also came to Fort Bragg up the 
coast from Fort Boss, keeping our coast journey 
intact from the Golden Gate. The coast weather 
was cool and delightful, the coast driving superb. 
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Especially in the Fort Ross section did we find 
the roads thrilling, while all the way along we 
followed the sea. At every stream, the road 
skirted dizzy cliff-edges, dived down into Insh 
growths of forest and ferns and climbed out along 
the cliff-edges again. The way was lined with 
flowers — wild lilac, wild roses, poppies, and 
lupins. Such lupins! — giant clamps of them, 
of every lupin-shade and -colonr. And it was 
along the Mendocino roads that Charmian caused 
many delays by insisting on getting out to pick 
the wild blackberries, strawberries, and thimble* 
berries which grew so profusely. And ever we 
caught peeps, far down, of steam schooners load- 
ing lumber in the rocky cores; erer we skirted 
the cliffs, day after day, crossing stretches of 
rolling farm lands and passing through thriving 
villages and saw-null towns. Memorable was 
our launch'trip from Mendocino City up Big 
Biver, where the steering gears of the launches 
work the reverse of anywhere else in the world; 
where we saw a stream of logs, of six to twelve 
and fifteen feet in diameter, which filled the river 
bed for miles to the obliteration of any sign of 
water; and where we were told of a white or 
albino redwood tree. We did not see this loat, 
80 cannot vouch for it 
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All the streams were filled with trout, and 
more than once we saw the side-hill salmon on 
the slopes. No, side-hill salmon la not a peripa- 
tetic fish; it is a deer out of season. But the 
trout! At Guatala Charmian caught her first 
ctne. Once before in my life I had caught 
two ... on angleworms. On occasion I had 
tried fly and spinner and never got a strike, and 
I bad come to believe that all this talk of fly- 
fishing was just BO much nature-faking. But on 
the Gnalala Biver I caught trout — a lot of them 
— on fly and spinners; and I was beginning to 
feel quite an expert, nntil Nakata, fishing on bot- 
tom with a pellet of bread for bait, caught the 
biggest trout of all. I now affirm there is noth- 
ing in science nor in art. Nevertheless, since 
that day potes and baskets have been added to ~ 
onr baggage, we tackle every stream we come to, 
and we no longer are able to remember the grand 
total of our catch. 

At Usal, many hilly and picturesque miles 
north of Fort Bragg, we turned again into the 
interior of Mendocino, crossing the ranges and 
coming ont in Humboldt County on the sonth 
foric of Eel Biver at Oarberville. Throoghout 
the trip, from Marin County north, we had been 
warned of *'bad roads ahead." Yet we never 
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found tbose bad roads. We Beemed always to be 
juBt abead of them or behind tbem. Tbe farther 
we came the better the roadB seemed, tbongh this 
was probably dne to tbe fact that we were learn- 
ing more and more what fonr bonies and a light 
rig could do on a road. And thuB do I save my 
face with all the connties. I refuse to make in- 
TidiouB road comparlaonB. I can add that while, 
save in rare instances on steep pitches, I have 
trotted my horseB down all tbe grades, I have 
never had one horse fall down nor have I had 
to send the rig to a blacksmith shop for repairs. 

Also, I am learning to throw leather. If any 
tyro .thinks it is easy to take a short-handled, 
long-lasbed whip, and throw tbe end of that lash 
just where he wants it, let him put on antomobile 
goggles and try it. On reconsideration, I would 
suggest the substitntion of a wire fencing-mask 
for the goggles. For days I looked at that whip. 
It fascinated me, and the fascination was com- 
posed mostly of fear. At my first attempt, 
Charmian and Nakata became afflicted with tlio 
same sort of fascination, and for a long time 
afterward, wbenerer tb^ saw me reach for the 
whip, tbeiy closed their eyes and shielded their 
heads with their arms. 

Here's ' the problem. Instead of polling 
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honestly, Prince is lag^g back and manmnTre- 
ing for a bite at Milda's neck. I have four reins 
in my bands. I must pnt tliese four reins into 
my left band, properly gather the whip handle 
and the bight of the lasb in my right band, and 
throw that lash past Maid without striking her 
and into Prince. If the lash strikes Maid, her 
thorooghbredness will go up in the air and I'll 
have a case of horse hysteria on my hands for 
the next half hour. Bat follow. The whole 
problem is not yet stated. Suppose that I miss 
Maid and reach the intended tai^t The in- 
stant the lash cracks, the four horses jump, 
Prince most of all, and his jnmp, with spread 
wicked teeth, is for the hack of Milda's neck. 
She jumps to escape — which is her second jump, 
for the first one came when the lash exploded. 
The Outlaw reaches for Maid's neck, and Maid, 
who has already jumped and tried to bolt, tries to 
bolt harder. And all this infinitesimal fraction 
of time I am tiying to hold the four animals with 
my left hand, while my whip-lash writhing 
through the air, is coming back to me. Three 
simultaneous things I must do: keep hold of 
the four hands with my left hand; slam on the 
brake with my foot; and on the rebound catch 
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that fljing lash in the hollow of iny rij^t arm 
and get the bight of it safelj into my right haod. 
Then I must get two of the four lines back into 
my right liand and keep the horses from mnning 
away or going over the grade. Try it some time. 
You will find life anything bat wearisome. 
Why, the first time I liit the mark and made the 
lash go oS like a rerolrer diot, I was so 
astoanded and delisted that I was paralysed. 
I forgot to do any of the multitudinous otlier 
things, tangled the whip lash in Maid's harness, 
and was forced to call upon Cbarmian for assist- ' 
ance. And now, confession. I carry a few peb- 
bles handy. They're great for reaching Prince 
in a tight place. Bat just the same I'm learning 
that whip erery day, and before I get home I 
hope to discard the pebbles. And as long as I 
rely on pebbles, I cannot truthfully speak of 
myself as " tooling a four-in-hand." 

From Garberrille, where we ate eel to reple- 
tion and got acquainted with the aborigines, we 
drove down the Eel River Valley for two days 
through the most untbinkahly glorious body of 
redwood timber to be seen anywhere in Cali- 
fornia. From DyervUIe on to'Enreka, we caught 
glimpses of railroad construction and of great 
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concrete bridges in the course of building, which 
advertiBed that at least Humboldt County was 
going to be linked to the rest of the world. 

We still consider our trip is just begun. As 
soon as this is mailed from Eureka, it's heigh ho ! 
for the horses and pnll on. We shall continue 
up the coast, turn in for Hoopa Beserration and 
the gold mines, and shoot down the Trinity and 
Klamath rlTers in Indian canoes to Bequa. 
After that, we shall go on through Del Norte 
County and into Oregon. The trip bo far has 
justified UB in taking the attitude that we won't 
go home until the winter rains drive ub in. And, 
finally, I am going to try the experiment of pat- 
ting the Outlaw in the lead and relegating Prince 
to his old pocdtion in the near wheel. I won't 
need any pebbles then.^ 

1 Id tbe Sprini of 1910, Sonoma Uald, mother of two One 
colts, died In glvliig Mrtb to a third. Also, durlag this rear, 
Prisce contracted an Incorable rheumatlam, and Mllda began 
to aboir an Incurable agedneas. Jack had alwaye said that 
tbo team abonld narer leave the ranch, and ao, following hla 
own death in Norember, 1018, we laid awar Prince the 
Love HoTM, and Hilda the Babbit, on onr hlUalde in tba 
Taller of the Hoon. Qert the Ontlaw atUl flonrlabei npon 
bar maacn** aoea^ and la the motbw of three line ooltai — 
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Introduction to " Tteo Tears Befon the Ua**." 

ONCE in a hundred years is a boob written 
that Utcs not alone for its own centnry bnt 
which becomes a document for the fatore cen* 
turies. Such a book is Dana's. When Marry- 
at's and Cooper's sea noreh are gone to dust, 
stimulating and joyful as the; have been to gen- 
erations of men, still will remain "Two Yean 
Before the Host." 

Paradoxical as it may seem, Dana's book Is the 
classic of the sea, not because there was anything 
extraordinary about Dana, but for the predBe 
contrary reason that he was jost an ordinary, .. 
normal man, clear-seeing, hard-headed, con- 
trolled, fitted with adequate education to go 
about the work. He brought a trained mind to 
pat down with untronbled vision what he saw of 
a certain phase of work-a-day life. There was 
nothing brilliant nor fly-away abont him. He 
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was not a geoiua. His heart nerer rode his 
head. He was neither overlorded by sentiment 
nor hag-ridden hy imagination. Otherwise he 
might have been guilty of the beautifnl exagger- 
ations in Melville's *' Typee " or the imaginatiTe 
orgies in the tatter's "Moby Dick." It was 
Dana's cool poise that saved him from being 
spread-eagled and flogged when two of his matea 
were so treated; it was his lack of abandon that 
prevented him from taking op permanently with 
the sea, that prevented him from seeing more 
than one poetical spot, and more than one ro- 
mantic spot on all the coast of Old California. 
Yet these apparent defects were his strength. 
They enabled him magnificently to write, and 
for all time, the picture of the sea-life of his time. 
Written close to the middle of the last century, 
such has been the revolution worked in man's 
method of trafficking with the sea, that the life 
and conditions described in Dana's book have 
passed ntterly away. Oone are the crack dip- 
pers, the driving captains, the hard-bitten hut 
efficient foremast hands. Bemain only crawling 
cargo tanks, dirty tramps, greyhound liners, and 
a sombre, sordid type of sailing ship. The only 
records broken to-day by sailing vessels are those 
They are no longer built for speed. 
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nor are tbej manned before the mast t^ as sturdy 
a sailor stock, nor aft the mast are tbej ofBcered 
by sail-canying captains and driving mates. 

Speed is left to the liners, who run the silk, 
and tea, and spices. Adminiltj courts, boards 
of trade, and underwriters frown upon driving 
and sail-carrying. So more are the free-and* 
easy, dare-devil days, when fortunes were made 
in fast runs and lucky ventares, not alone for 
owners, but for captains as well, Ifothing la 
ventured now. The risks of swift passages can- 
not be abided. Freights are calculated to the 
last least fraction of per cent The captains do 
no speculating, no bargain-making for the own- 
ers. The Jatter attend to all this, and by wire 
and cable rake the porta of the seven seas in 
quest of cargoes, and through their agents make 
all business arrangements. 

It has been learned that small crews only, and 
large carriers only, can return a decent interest 
on the investment The inevitable corollary ia 
that speed and spirit are at a discount. There 
is no discussion of the fact that in the sailing 
merchant marine the seamen, as a class, have 
sadly deteriorated. Men no longer sell farms to 
go to sea. But the time of which Dana writes 
was the heyday of fortune-making and adventure 
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on the sea — with the fall connotation of hard- 
ship and peril alwajs attendant. 

It was Dana's fortune, for the sake of the 
pictnre that the Pilgrim was an average ship, 
with an average crew and officers, and managed 
with average discipline. Even the hazing that 
took place after the California coast was reached, 
was of the average sort The Pilgrim savoured 
not in anj way of a hell-ship. The captain, 
while not the sweetest-natured man in the world, 
was only an average down-east driver, neither 
brilliant nor slovenly in his seamanship, neither 
cruel nor sentimental in the treatment of his men. 
While, on the one hand, there were no extra 
liberty days, no delicacies added to the meagre 
forecastle fare, nor gn^ or hot cofFee on double 
watches, on the other hand the crew was not ~ 
chronically crippled by the continual play of 
knuckle-dusters and belaying pins. Once, and 
once only, were men flogged or ironed — a very 
fair average for the year 1834, for at that time 
flogging on board merchant vessels was already 
well on the decline. 

The difference between the sea-life then and 
now can be no better epitomised than in Dana's 
description of the dress of the sailor of his day : 

"The trooseta tight around the hips, and 
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thence hanging long and loose around the feet^ 
a laperabundance of checked Bhirt, a low- 
crowned, vell-vamished black hat, worn on the 
back of the head, with half a fathom of black 
ribbon hanging over the left eye, and a peculiar 
tie to the black silk neckerchief." 

Though Dana sailed from Boston only three- 
quarters of a century ago, much that la at present 
obsolete was then in full sway. For instance, 
the old word larboard was still In use. He wa« 
a member of the larboard watch. The Tcssel was 
on the larboard tack. It was (mly the other day, 
because of its similarity in sound to starboard, 
that larboard was changed to port. Try to 
imagine " All larboard bowlines on deck ! " being 
shouted down into the forecastle of a present day 
ship. Yet that was the call used on the Pilgrim 
to fetch Dana and the rest of his watch on deck. 

The chronometer, which is merely the least 
imperfect time-piece man has devised, makes pos- 
sible the surest and easiest method by far of as- 
certaining longitude. Yet the Pilgrim sailed in 
a day when the chronometer was Just coming into 
general use. 80 little was It depended upon that 
the Pilgrim carried only one, and that one, g<dng 
wrong at the outset, was never used again. A 
navigator of the present would be aj^uut if aaked 
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to TOjage for two years, from Boston, around the 
Horn to California, and back again, without a 
chronometer. In those days such a proceeding 
was a matter of course, for those were the days 
when dead reckoning was indeed something to 
reckon on, when running down the latitude was 
a common way of finding a place, and when lunar 
obserrations were direly necessary. It may be 
fairly asserted that very few merchant officers 
of to-day ever make a lunar observation, and 
that a large percentage are unable to do it. 

"Sept. 22nd., upon coming on deck at seven 
bells in the morning we found the other watch 
aloft throwing water upon the sails, and looking 
astern we saw a small, clipper-buUt brig with a 
black hull heading directly after us. We went 
to work immediately, and put all the canvas upon 
the brig which we could get upon her, rigging out 
oars for studding-sail yards; and continued wet- 
ting down the sails by buckets of water whipped 
np to the mast head. . . . She was armed, and 
full of men, and showed no colors." 

The foregoing sounds like a paragraph from 
« Midshipman Ea«y" or the "Water Witch," 
rather thou a paragraph from tlie soberest, falth- 
fnleet, and most literal chronicle of the sea ever 
written. And yet the chase by a pirate occurred, 
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OD board the br^ Pilgrim, on September 22nd, 
1834 — Bomething like only two geaeratioiu aga 

Dana waa tlte thorough-going typk of man, not 
overbalanced and erratic, without qairk or qnlb- 
ble of temperament. He was eflScient, bat not 
brilliant Hia waa a general all-aronnd effi- 
ciency. He waa efQdent at the lav ; he waa effi- 
cient at collie; be was efficient aa a sailor; he 
was efficient in the matter of pride, when that 
pride waa no more than the pride of a forecastle 
band, at twelve dollars a month, in bis seaman's 
task well done, in the smart sailing of hia c^h 
tain, in the cleanness and trimneaa of bis ship. 

There is no sailor whose cockles of the heart 
will not warm to Dana's description of the first 
time he sent down a royal yard. Once or twice 
be bad seen it done. He got an old band in the 
crew to coach bim. And then, the first anchor* 
age at Monterey, being pretty thick with the 
second mate, he got him to ask the mate to be 
sent up the first time the royal yards were stnick. 
" Fortunately," as Dana describes it, "I got 
through without any word from the officer; and 
beard the ' well done ' of the mate, when the yard 
reached the deck, with as much satisfaction as I 
erer felt at Cambridge on seeing a ' bene ' at the 
foot of a Latin ezerdae." 
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"Thia was Uie first time I had taken a 
veather ear-ring, and I felt not a little proad to 
sit astride of the weather yard-arm, past the 
ear-ring, and sing out * Haul out to leeward ! ' " 
He had been over a year at sea before he emajed 
this able seaman's task, bat be did it, and he did 
it with pride. And with pride, he went down a 
foor-hundred foot cli£f, on a pair of top-gallant 
studding-sail halyards bent tt^ther, to dislodge 
several dollars worth of stranded bollock hides, 
though all the acclaim he got from his mates 

was: "What a d d fool you were to risk 

yonr life for half a dozen hides ! " 

In brief, it was just this efficiency in pride, as 
well as work, that enabled Dana to set down, not 
merely the photograph detail of life before the 
mast and hide^roghing ou the coast of Cali- 
fornia, but of the unvarnished, simple psychology 
and ethi^ of the forecastle hands who droghed 
the hides, stood at the wheel, made and took in 
sail, tarred down the rigging, holystoned the 
decks, tamed in all-standing, grumbled as they 
cut about the kid, criticised the seamanship of 
their ofiBcers, and estimated the duration of their 
exile from the cubic space of the hlde-hoase. 
Jack London. 

Olea Eaien, CaUfWnla, 
AiVHtia,mL 
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A WICKED WOMAK 

(CortalD-IUlHr) 
Bt JAOK IiONDOK 



Scene — California. 
Time — Afternoon of a 



day. 



CHARACTERS 

LoasTTA, A sweet, young thing. Frightfull; in- 
nocent. About nineteen jeara old. Slender, 
delicate, a fragile fiower. Ingenuous. 

Ned Bashfokd, A jaded young man of the world, 
who has phlloeophised his experiences and who 
la without faith in the veracity or parity of 
women. 

BiLLT Mabsh, a boy from a country town who is 
just about aa innocent as Loretta. Awkward. 
Podtire. Baw and callow youth. 

AucB HsuiNQWAT, A sodety woman, good- 
hearted, and a match-maher. 

Jack Heuihgwax, Her hnaband. 
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A WICKED WOMAN 

[Curtain ritet on a conventional living room of 
a country house in California. It it the Hem- 
ingtoay hov^e at Santa Clara. The room i» 
remarkable for magnificent atone fireplace at 
rear centre. On either side of fireplace are 
generous, diamond-paned toindows. Wide, 
curtained doorways to right and left. To left, 
front, table, u)ith vase of floaere and ohair%. 
To right, front, grand ptano.] 

[Curtain discovers Lobetta seated at piano, not 
playing, her back to it, facing Ned Bashtobd, 
ioho i$ standing.] 

LOBEITTA. 
[Petulantly, fanning herself v>ith sheet of 
music.] No, I won't go fisbing. It's too wami. 
Beridea, the fish won't bite so earlj in the after- 

nO(HL 

Nbo 

Oh, Gome on. It's not warm at alL And 

anyway, we won't really flab. I want to tell 

yoQ something. 
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LOBETTTA 

l8tUl peUilantljf.] Yon are alwajB wantiiig 
to tell me Bomething. 

Ned 

Yes, but only in fan. ThU la differrat This 
is seriooB. Oar ... my Iiappiness ^epeuds 
upon it. 

LOBEITA 

[Speaking eagerly, no longer petulant, looking 
teriou* and delighted, divining a propo*aX.'\ 
Then don't wait Tell me right here. 

Ned 
[Aimott threateningly.'\ Shall 17 

LoaETTA 
[ChaUenging."] Yes. 
[He looka around apprehenHvely as though 
fearing interruption, clears hie throat, 
takei resolution^ alto takes Lobbfta's 
hand.] ' 
[LOBETTA is startled, timid, yet willing to 
hear, naively unable to conceal her Una 
for Mm.] 

NSD 

[Speaking softly.] Loretta . . . I . . . erer 
since I met you I have — 
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[Jack Hbminoway appean in M« doonooy 

to the left, just entering.] 
[Ned suddenly dropa Lobvtia's hand. H9 

thowa ewaaperatifm.l 
[LoBBTU sAoiM d|i«<ifi]MJi»tmen( at Uvter- 
rtipUon.'l 

Nbd 
Confoond it I 

LOBEITA. 

[Bhocked-I Ned! Why will 70a iwear ao? 

Nkd 
iTeetily.'\ That ifln't swearing. 

LOBDITA 

What Is it, pnqr? 

Nbd 
DispleaHming. 

Jack Hbuinoway 
{Who U cromng over to right.l SqnabbUng 
again? 

LOBBTCA 

{Ind^gnonily and wUh dignUy.^ No, we^n 
not. 

Nbd 
[Q^ff/y.'i What do yon want nowf 
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Jack Hbmihgwax 
lEnthuM%(utiedllp.} Come on flailing. 

Ned 
[Snappilp.l No. It's too warm. 

Jack Heminqwat 
[Retignedlif, going out tight.} Ton needn't 
take a fellow's head o£F. 

LOBETTA 
I thoaglit yoa wanted to go fiBhing. 

Ned 
Not with Jack. 

LOBETTA 
[Aocusinglj/, fanning heraelf vigoroutly.} . 
And 70Q told me it wasn't warm at all. 

Ned 
[Speaking toftlg."] That isn't what I wanted 
to tell you, Loretta. [He takes her hand.} 
Dear Loretta — 

[Enter abruptlg Auoa Hbuingwat from . 

right] 
[LOBEZTA aharplg jerka her hand a/uMy, and 

looks put out.] 
[Ned tries not to look awkward.'} 
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AUOB Hbmingwat 
Goodness! I thoaglit you'd both gooe flshing! 

LOBETTA. 

[Sioeetljf.] Is there anythiiig 70a want, 
AUce? 

Nbd 
[Trying to he courteous.] Anything I can 
do? 

AUCB Hbmingway 
{Speaking quickly, and trying to withdraw.} 
No, no. I only came to see If the mall had ar- 
rived. 

LOBETTA AND NBD 

[Speaking together.] No, it hasn't arriyed. 

liOBETTA 

[Suddenly moving toward door to right.} I 
am going to see. 

[Ned lookt at her reproachfully.] 
[LoBETTA looks bock tantolitingly from door- 

way and dieappeart.} 
[Ned fingt himaelf diaguttedly into Jforrit 
chair.] 

AuOB Hbmingwaz 
[lioving over and atanding m front of Mm. 
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Speak$ accutmgly.] What have yoa been say- 
ing to ber7 

Ned 
IDitgruntled.] Notbing. 

Alios Hbuinqway 
[Tlur0ateningly.] Nov liaten to me, Ned. 

Ned 
{EameMtlif.] On my word, Alice, IVe been 
njing nothing to ber. 

AuOB Hemingway 
[With tudden cAonjre of front.] Then yoa 
ought to have been saying something to ber. 

Ned 
[Irritablff. Oetting chair for her, seating her, 
end 9eating himself again.} Look here, Alice, I 
know your game. You invited me down here to 
nuke a tool of me. 

AUOB Hbminqwat 
Nothing of the sort, dr. I asked yon down to 
meet a sweet and onanllied girl — tiie sweetest, 
most innocent and ingennoos girl In the world. 

Ned 
[DryljfJ] That's what you said in your letter. 
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Alicb Heminqwat 
And that's why yoa came. Jack had heea 
trying for a year to get yon to come. He did 
not know what kind of a letter to write. 

Ned 
If yon think I came becanse of a line in a letter 
abODt a girl I'd nerer seen — 

AuOB Hemingway 
[Mockingly.] The poor, jaded, world-wom 
man, who ia no longer Interested In women 
. . . and girlB! The poor, tired peodmiit who 
has lost all faith in the goodness of women — 

NsD 
For which yon are responsible. 

Aliob Hbminqwat 
\_Inoreduloualy.] 17 

Ned 
Yon are responsible. Why did yon throw me 
over and marry Jack? 

AucB Hemingway 
Do yon want to know? 

Kbd 
Tea. 
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Alice Hbmingwax 
{Judtdoutly.} First, because I did not lore 
jou. Second, because yon did not love me. 
[SAe $milet at hi» protesting hand and at the 
protesting expression on his face.} And third, 
because Uiere were just about twenty-seven other 
women at that time that jon loved, or thou^t 
you loved. That is whj I married Jack. And 
that is why you lost faith in the goodnras of 
women. You have only yourself to blame. 

Ned 

iAdmiringljf.} Yon talk so convincingly. I 
almost believe you as I listen to yon. And yet I 
know all the time that yon are like all the rest 
of your sex — faithless, nnveracioos, and . . . 

IBe glare$ at her, but doet not proceed.} 

Auca Hbminqwat 
Go on. I'm not afraid. 
Ned 
{With finality.} And immoral. 
Alice Hbuinqwax 
Oh! Yon wretch! 

Ned 
[Gloatingly.] That'a right Get angry. 
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Yon may break the famlture if yoa wiah. I 
I ;i dOD't mind. 

\i AUCB Hbminqwat 

I';' [With Ktdden change of front, aoftljf.} And 

I " how about Loretta? 

■t iiSED gaapt and remaint ailent.'} 

i Alice Heminowat 

I The depths of duplicity that mart lork under 

I that sweet and innocent exterior . . . according 

* to yonr pliilosophy! 

I NED 

9 [Eameatly.] Ixtretta is an ezcepti<m, I con* 

IfesB. She is all that yon said in your letter. 
She is a little faiiy, an angel. I nerer dreamed 
of anything like her. It is remarkable to find 
■nch a woman in this age. 
Aucb Hbhinoway 
' V [Encouragingly.] She is bo nalre. 

■J NBD ■ . 

I I [Taking the halt] Yes, isn't sheT Her ftue 
[ 'i and her tongne betray all her secret*. 

. I Auoa Hehinqwat 

I [Nodding her head.] Yes, I have noticed H. 
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Ned 
[Delightedly.} Have yon? 

Alice Hemingwax 
She cannot conceal anything. Do yon know 
that she lorea yoaT ^ 

Ned 
[Falling into the trap^ eagerli/-} Do yoa 



AUOB Hgmingwat 
[Laughing and fiaing.} And to think I once 
pennitted yon to make love to me tor three 
weeks! 

[Ned rises.} 

[Maid enters from left ioith letten, lohioh 
she brings to AucB Heuingway.] 

Alicb Hbmihgwat 
[Running over letters.} None for yon, Ned. 
[Selecting ttoo letten for herself.} Tradesmen. 
[Banding remainder of letten to Maid,] And 
three for Loretta. [Speaking to Maid.] Pnt 
them on the table, Josie. 

[if aid puts letters on table to left front, and 
makes ewit to left.} 
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Ned 
[With shade of jealosy,] Loretta 
have quite a correspondence. 

AuOD Heminowax 
[With a a^h.] Yes, as I used to when I was a 
girl. 

Bat hers are tsndSj letters. 

AuoB Hbmingwat 
Yee, I did not notice any from Billj. 

Kbd 
[Faintly.] Billy? 

AUOB Hbminowat 
[Kodding.] Of course she has told you abont 
himr 

Nbo 
[Oiuping.] She has had loren . . . alreadyt 

Alice Hbminqwat 
And why not? She is nineteen. 

Nbd 
[SalUngty.] This ... er ... this BIU7 . . . t 
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AucB Hemingway 
[Laughing and putting her hand reanuringly 
Oft Am arm.} Now don't be alarmed, poor, tired 
pbUoeopher. Slie doesn't love Billy at alL 
[LOBETIA entert from right.] 
AucB Hbminqwat 
[7*0 LoBETTA, nodding toicard table.] Three 
letters for yoa. 

LOBETTA 

[Delightedly.] Oh! Thank 70a. 
[LoBETTA trip$ Hoiftly aorott to table, lookt 
at lettert, tits doum, open$ leUen, and 
begin* to read.] 

Nbd 
[8uapicit»aly.] Bnt BillyT 

Alice Hehinqway 
I am afraid he lovea her Ter; hard. That is 
why she Ifl here. They had to send her away. 
Billy was" making life miserable for her. They 
were little children together — playmates. And 
Billy has been, well, importunate. And Loretta, 
poor childf does not know anything about mar- 
riage. That is all. 

Nbd 
[BeoMMred.] Oh, I m& 
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[AuCB Hemingway atartt aloiolj/ totoard 
right «ptt, continuing oonvenaUim and 
acoompamed by Nbd.] 

AUGE Heminqwat 
[Calling to Lohetta.] Are 70Q going flih- 
iug, Loretta? 

(LoBETTA look» up from letter and »hake» 
head.} 

Aliob Hemingway 
[To IfED.] Then yoa're not, I rappote. 

Ned 
No, it's too warm. 

AucB Hemingway 
Then I know the place for 70a. 

Ned 
Where? 

Alice Hemingway 
Bight here. [Looks aignificantlj/ in dtroction 
of LoBEFTA.] Now Ifl youT opportnni^ to aay 
what yon oaght to say. 

[Alice Hemingway laugh* teatinglj/ and 

goet out to righf] 
[Ned heeitatet, starts to follow her, lookt at 
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LOBEITA, and atops. He twitU hi» 
mouatache and continue* to look at her 
meditatively.] 
[LoBETTA i* unatoare of hia presence and 
goes on reading. Finithea letter^ fold$ itf 
replacea in envelope, lookt up, and di$' 
covert NEn>.] 

LOBETTA 

[Stortletf.] Ob! I tboaght yon were gone. 

[Walking acro9» to Aer.] I thonc^t I'd stay 
and finish oar conTeraation. 

LOBBTTA 

[WVXingly, wttling henelf to listen.] Tea, 
yon were going to . . . [Drop* ege» and ceatea 
talking.] 

Ned 

[Taking her hand, tenderly.} 1 little dreamed 

vhen I came down here Tiidting that I waa to 

meet my destiny in — {Abruptly releaaei 

LWBTTA'S hand.] 

[Uaid enters from left with tray.] 
- [LOBETFTA glancea into tray and diaoovera 
that it ia empty. She looka inquiringly at 
Maid.] 
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Maid 
A gentiemou to see yoa. He hasn't any card. 
He said for me to tell you that it wai Billy. 

LOBETIA 

[SUaiingt looking loith diimag and appeal to 
Ned.] Oh! . . . Nedl 

Ned 

[Oracefvllg and oourteoutlj/f rising to hit feet 
and preparing to go."] If you'll ezciue me now, 
I'll wait till afterward to tell you what I wanted. 

LOBETTA 

[In diemag.] What shall I do? 

Kbd 
[Pauring.] Don't yon want to flee Um? 
[LoBETTA thakee her head.] Then don't 

LOBETIA 

[Sloiolg.] I can't do that We are old 
friendfl. We . . . were children together. [To 
the Maid.] Bend him in. [To 'Sta, v>ho Aot 
etarted to go out toward right.} D<m't go, ITed. 
[Maid makee eait to left.] 
TSsD 
[Heeitating a moment.] I'll come back. 
[Ned makee ewit to right.} 
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[LoBETCA, left alone on atage, »hov}% per- 
turbation and di*may.'\ 

[BiLLX enters from left. Stands in doortcajf 
a moment. Sis shoes are dusty. He 
looks overheated. His eyes and face 
brighten at sight of Lobetia.] 

BiLLX 

iStepping forward, ardently.] Loretta! 

Lobetia 
[Not exactly enthusiastic in her reception^ 
going slowly to meet him.] Tou nerer said you 
were coming. 

[Billy shows that he expects to kiss her, but 
she merely shakes his hand.] 
Billy 
[LooHn^ down at his very dwity shoes.] I 
walked from the station. 

LofiFTTA 

If 70a had let me know, the carriage would 
have been sent for you. 

BIU.T 

{With expression of shrewdneu.] If I had let 
yoa know, 70a wouldn't hare let me come. 

[B1U.X looks around Jttage cautiously, th/sn 
tries to ki*s her.] 
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LOEBTTA 

[Refuting to be kitted,] Won't yon lit ctown? 

BiLLX 

[ Coaxingly. ] Oo on, jnat one. [ Ijoxbcsk 
thaket head and holdt him off.] Why nott— 
We're engaged. 

LOBETTA 

{With decition.] We're not Ton know we're 
not You know I broke it off the day before I 
came away. And . . . and . . . yon'd better iit 
down. 

[Bills titt down on edge of chair. LoasTTA 
teatt heraelf by table. Biu.t, without rit' 
ing, jerkt hit chair forward tUl they are 
facing each other, hit kneet touching hert. 
He yeamt toward Aer. Bhe movet book 
her chair tUghtly.] 

BiLLT 

[With supreme confidence.] That's what I 

came to Bee you for — to get engaged over again. 

[BiLLT hudget chair forward and triet to 

take her band.] 
[LoBBiTA hudget her chair back.] 

BiLLT 

[Drawing out large tilver watch and looking at 
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«t.] Now look here, Loretta, I baTen't axtj time 
to lose. I're got to leave for that train in ten 
minntea. And I want yon to aet the day. 

LOBETTA 

Bnt we're not engaged, Billy. 80 there can't 
be any setting of the day. 

BiLLT 

[With confidence.} Bat we're goii% to be. 
[Suddenly breaking out.] Oh, Loretta, if yon 
only knew how I've suffered. That first night I 
didn't Bleep a wink. I haven't slept mnch ever 
since. [Sudget chair forward.} I walk the 
floor all nigbt [Solemnlp.} Loretta, I don't 
eat enough to keep a canary bird alive.' Lor- 
etta . . . [Budges chair forward,} 

LOBETTA 

[Budging her chair back maternally.] Billy, 
what yon need la a tonic. Have yon seen Doctor 
Haakins? 

BiLLT 

[Lookfyig at watch and evincing tign* of 
hagte.} liOretta, when a girl kisses a man, it 
means she is going to marry him. 

LO&ETTA 

I know it, Billy. But . . . [She glance* 
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toward letten on table.] Captain Eitt doesn't 
want me to marrj yon. He says . . . [She take* 
tetter and begins to open it] 

BniiZ 
Never mind what Captain Eitt a^i. H« 
wants yon to stay and be company for year liiter. 
He doesn't want you to many me became Iw 
knows she wanta to keep yon. 

LOBETTA 

Daisy doesn't want to keep me. She wants 
nothing bnt my own happiness. She aaya— 
[She takes second letter from table and begtne to 
open it.} 

BtLLX 
Never mind what Daisy says — 

LOBETTA 

[Taking third letter from table and begtnnittff 
to open it.] And Martina says — 

BiLLT 

[Angrilg.] Dam Martha and the wh<de boil- 
ing of themi 

LoaBiiA 
[Reprovinglg.] Oh, Bll^I 
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BiLLT 

[Defensively.} Dam isn't swearing, and yon 
know it isn't 

{There » an awkward pause. BiLLt has lost 
the thread of the conversation and has 
vacant expression.'] 
Bills 
[8uddenl}f recollecting.] Nerer mind Captain 
Kitt, and Daisy, and Martha, and what they 
wanL The qaestion is, what do yon want? 

LOBETTA 

[Appealingly.] Oh, Billy, I'm so unhappy. 
Billy 

[Ignoring the appeal and pressing home the 
point.} The thing is, do you want to marry me? 
[Be looks at his watch.} Just answer that 

LOBETTA 

Aim't yon afraid you'll mlBs that traint 

BlLLT 

Dam the train! 

LOBETTA 

[Beprovingly.] Oh, Billy! 

BnxT 
[Most •raioibly.] Dini isn't awearing. 
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[Plaintively.] That's the way you always pat 
me off. I didn't come all Uie way here for a 
train. I came (or yon. Now just anawer me one 
thing. Do you want to many me? 

LOBETTA 

[Fjrmly.] No, I don't want to many yon. 

BiLLT 

[With aaturanoe.] Bnt yon've got to, Joit thia 
same. 

LOBBTTA 

[With defiance.] Qot to? 

BiLLT 

[With unahaken assurance.} That^s what I 
said — got to. And I'll see that yoo do. 

LOBBTTA 

[Blazing with anger.] I am no longer a child. 
Yon can't bnlly me, Billy Marsh I 

BiLLT 

[Coollp.] I'm not trying to bnlly yon. Fm 
trying to save yonr reputation. 

LOBBIIA 

[Faintly.] BepntatlraT 
BnxY 
[Nodding.] Tee, reputation. [He pautn for 
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* moment, ^ie» Mpeakt very tolemntg.] LiMctte, 
wlien a voman kines a man, ili^i got to marrj 
Urn. 

LORETU. 

lAppelled, faintly.} Got to? 

BIU.T 

IDogmatiami/.'] It ia the coatoDL 

LOSEITA 

[Srotettly.] And when ... a ... a woman 
UasRa a man and doesn't . . . many him . . .f 

BUXT 

Then there ia a scandaL Tbat'a where all the 
■candala jod aee in the papera come from.' 
[BIU.T looJu at toatch.} 
[LoBETTA in gilent detpair.] 

LOBETIA 

[In abatement.} Yon are a good man, BUIy. 
[BiLLT ahotct that he hel%eve$ it.} And I am a 
Teiy wicked woman. 

BiLLT 

No, 7on*i« not, Loretta. Ton jnst didn't know. 

LOBETTA 

[WUk • gleam of AopeJ But tou Uued me 
flirt. 
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BiLLT 

It doesn't matter. Ton let me Uu yoo. 

LOBETTA 

iBope djfing down.] BatnOtatfliat 

BlUiT 

But yon did afterward and that's what coonta. 
Ton let me Um jon in the grap&«rbor. Ton 1^ 
me — 

LOBETrA 

[With anguiak.} Don't! Don'tl 

BiLLT 

[Belentle»»l]/.} — kiss joa when yon were 
pitting the piano. Ton let me Uss yon that daj 
of the picnic. And I can't remember all the 
times yon let me kiss yon good night 

LOBBXTA 

[Begittning to weep.} Not more.than ftn. 

BiLLT 

[Wi^ conviction.] Eight at least 

LOBRITA 

iBeproachfuUjf, ttiU weeping.] Ton told ma 
it wag all rigbt 
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BiLLV 

[EmphaticaUy.} Bo it was all right — nndl 
yoa said yoa wouldn't marr; me after alL Then 
it was a scandal — only no one knows it yet If 
yon many me no one ever will know it [Lookt 
at VHitch.] I've got to go. [Btandt up.] 
Where's my hat? 

LOBETTA 

[Sobbing.} This is awfni. 

BiLLT 

[Approvingl]/.] Yon bet it's awfol. And 
there's only one way out [LooJts anxioutly 
about for hat] What do yon say? 

LOBETTA 

[Brokenly.] I must think. I'll write to yon. 
[Faintly.] The train? You're hat's in the hall. 

BiLLT 
[Lookg at watch, hattily triet to fciss her, auo- 
ceeda only in shaking hand, ttarts acrou stage 
toward left.] All right You write to me. 
Write to-morrow. [Stops for a moment in door- 
way and speaks very solemnly.] Bemember, 
Loretta, there must be no scandaL 
[BIU.T goes out.] 
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[LoRETTA aita in chair quietly toeeping. 
Slowljf dri€« eyes, rises from oAatr, and 
stands, undecided as to lohat she loill do 
next. 

[Ned enters from right, peeping. Discovers 
that LoBETTTA is alottc, and comes guietlff 
across stage to her. When Kbd comes up 
to her she begins tceeping again and tries 
to turn her head atoay. Nbd catches both 
her hands in ?ua and compels her to look 
at him. She weeps harder.] 

Ned 
[Putting one arm protectingly around her 
shoulder and dra/wing her tovoard Mm.] There, 
there, little one, don't cry. 

LOBETTA 

[Turning her face to his shoulder like a tired 
child, sobbing.] Oh, Ned, it you only knev how 
wicked I am. 

Ked 
[Smiling indulgently.] What is the matter, 
little one? Has yoar dearly beloved sister f^ed 
to Trite to yon7 [Lobeita shakes head.] Haa 
Hemingway been bullying yonT [Lobetta 
shakes head.] Then it most have been that caller 
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of yours T [Long paute, during which Lobetia's 
toeeping grows more violent] Tell me what's 
the matter, and we'll see what I can do. [He 
lightly ki»se8 her hair — go lightly that $he does 
not know. 

LOBETTA 

[Sobbing.] I can't Ton will despise me. 
Oh, Ned, I am so ashamed. 

Ned 
[Laughing incredulously.'] Let ns forget all 
abont it I want to tell you something that may 
make me veiy happy. My fondest hope is that 
it will make yon happy, too. Loretta, I lore 
yon — 

LOBETIA 

[Uttering a sharp cry of delightf then moan- 
fyig.] Too late t 

NED 

[Barprised.] Too latef 

LOBETIA 
[8tin moaning.] Oh, why did I? [Nbd 
somewhat stiffens.] I was so yonng. I did not 
know the world then. 
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Ned 
Wbat is it all aboot &ajwaj7 

LOSBTIA 

Ob, I . . . he . . . Billy ... I am a wicked 
woman, Ned. I know you will nerer ipeak to me 
again. 

Ned 
Thin . . . er . . . tliia Billy>— what hai he 
been doing? 

LOBBTIA 

I . . . he . . . Ididn'tknow. Iwasnoyoung. 
I coald not help it Oh, I shall go mad, I ihall 
go mad! 

[Ned's encircling arm goet limp. He gently 
disengagee her and depoeiU her in hig 
chair.'] 
[LoBGiTA &uriei her face and »6b» afreih.] 

Ned 
[Twitting mouttaohe fiercely, regarding her 
dubiotuly, hesitating a moment, then drawing itp. 
chair and sitting down.] I ... I do not under 
•tand. 

LOBBITA 

iWaUing.] I am so unhappy I 
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[InquUitoriaUy.'] Why onhappyT 

LOBETTA 

Because ... he ... he wauta to many me. 
Nbo 

[Hi* face brightening in$tantlj/, leaning for- 
mird and laying a hand soothingly on her*.] 
That ahonld not make any girl unhappy. Be- 
cause yoQ don't love him is no reason — 
[Abruptly breaking off.] Of conrse you don't 
lore him? [LoBGrrA thake$ her head and sAoul- 
der» vigorouely.} What? 

LOBETTA 

lEspUmvely.} No, I don't lore Billy I I 
dont want to lore Billy! 
Ned 

[With confidence.) Because yon don't lore 
him is no reason that yon shoald be unhappy jost 
because he has proposed to you. 

LOBBITA 

[Sobbing.} That's the trouble I wish I did 
love him. Oh, I wish I were dead, 

Nbd^ 
[Orowing comploceni] Kow my dear child, 
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yon are worrTing yourself over triflea IHU tec- 
ond hand joint the first in holding her Aand«.] 
Women do it ereiy day. Because you hare 
changed your mind, or did not know your mind, 
because you hare — touseantinnecessarilyhanh 
word — jilted a man — 

LOBETTA 

[Interrupting, raising her head and tookmg nt 
him.] Jilted? Ob, Ned, if tliat were aU ! 
Ned 
[Hollow voice.] All ! 
[Ned's hands slowly retreat from hen. Be 
opens his mouth as though to speak fur- 
ther, then changes his mind and rmuiMU 
silent. 

LOBEl^A 

[Protestinglg.] Bnt I don't want to many 
bim! 

Nbd 
Tben I sbonldn't 

LOBETU 

But I ougbt to marry bim. 

Ned 
OuffAt to marry bim? [Lobbtta nod*.] ^ut 
is a strong word. 
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LOSETEA 

[yodding.] I know it is. [Her Up$ tare 
tremhling, hut the ttrives for control and man- 
agea to apeak more calmly.] I am a wicked 
woman. A terrible wicked woman. No one 
knows bow wicked I am . . . except Billy. 

Nbd 
[Starting, lookmg at her queerly.] He . . . 
Billy knows? [Lobetta noda. He debate* ioith 
himeelf a moment.} Tell me about it Yon 
most tell me all of it 

Lobetta 
[Faintly, M though about to ip««p again.] All 
of it? 

Ned 
[Firmlg.] Yes, all of it 

LOBBTTA 

[Htdtingly.] And . . . will . . . yon . . . ever 
. . . forgive . . . me? 

Nbd 
{Dramng a long breath, de$perately.] Tei, 
Fll fbi^re yon. Go ahead. 

LoBsriA 
There was no one to tell me. We were with 
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each other bo much. I did not know ■DTtbing of 
the world , . . then. [PotMet.] 
Ned 
{Impa^entljf.} Oo on. 

LORBITA, 

If I had cmly known. [PatMei.] 

Kbd 
[Biting hia l^ and oUnching hi* hand».1 Ym, 
yes. Goon. 

LORETTA 

We were together almost eveiy evening. 

Nbd 
[Savagely.] BiUy? 

LOBBTCA. 

TeB, of conrae, Billy. We were with each other 
80 mnch. ... If I had'only known. . . . Thoe 
waB no one to tell me ... I waa f» young . . . 
[Br&ik$ down crying.] 

Nbd 

[Leaping to hii feet, ewplotivety.] The MOiiiif 
drell 

LOBETIA. 

[Lifting her head.] Billy la not a Monndrel 
... He ... he ... la a good man. 
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Ned 
[SarcMticallff. ] I suppose youll be teUing me 
next that it was all your fault. [LfffiBTTA nod$.} 
What! 

LOBBTTA 

[Steadilf/.] It was all my fault I should 
never hare let him. I was to blame. 

Ned 
{Pace$ up and doicn for a minute, 9topg in 
front of her, and tpeake with retignation.] All 
ri^L I dm't blame yon in the least, Loretta. 
And yon have been very honest. -It is . . . 
er . . . coEunendable. But Billy is Ti^t, and 
yon aie wrong. Ton most get married. 

LOBBTCA 

[/n diniffar'aicajf voice.} To Billyh 

Nbd 
Yes, to Billy. Ill see to It Where does he 
Urer 111 make him. If he won't III ... PU 
ahoothim! 

LOBBIXA. 

[Crying out witik alam.'] Oh, Ned, yon won't 
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[Stenay.] 1 shall. 

LOBBTU 

But I don't want to man? BQlj. 

KSD 

[Sternly.] Ton most And Billy mwt Do 
jon nnderetandT It Is the only thing, 

LOBETTA 

That's what Billy said. 

Ned 
[TriumpKantlp.} Too see, I am right 

LOBBTTA 

And if ... if I don't many him . . . there 
will be . . . Bcandal? 

Ned 
[Calmljf.] Tea, there will he scandal. 

LOBBTTA 

That's what Billy said. Oh, I am so unhappy I 
[LoBETTTA breaks down into violent weeping.} 
[KsD paces grimly up and down, now and 
again fiercely twisting lUt mouttaoh«.1 

LOBETTA 

[Face buried, eobbing and orying all ihe «me.] 
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I doD^t want to leave Daisy ! I don't want to 
leave Daisy! What ehall I do? What shall I 
do? How was I to know? He didn't tell me. 
Nobody else ever kissed me. [STbd atops ouri- 
outly to listen. Ag he listent hit face Mghtent.} 
I never dreamed a kiss coold be bo terrible . . . 
until . . . until he told me. He <mlj told me 
this morning. 

Nbd 
[Abruptljf.] Ib that what 70a are crying 
abont? 

LOEBTIA, 

IRetuctantlj/.] N-no. 
Ked 

[In hopelett voice, the brightneu gone out of 
hit face, about to begin pacing again.] Then 
what are yon crying about? 

LoBBrrA 

Because yoa said I had to marry Bil^. I 

don't want to marry Billy. I don't want to leave 

Daiay. I don't know what I want I wish I 

woe dead. 

Ned 

[Ifening hinaelf for, another effort.] Now 

Uk^ here, Loretta, be Mndble. What la tUi 
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abont kisses? Yon haven't .txdd me eweytUag 
after alL 

LOAETRA 

I ... I don't want to tell yoa tmtjtUag. 
[/mperotfoely.] Ton mnst 

LOBETTA 

[Surrendering.l Well, then . . . mnst I? 

Ned 
Yon mnst 

LOSBTEA 

[Floundering.] He ... I ... we ... I let 
him, and he kisaed me. 

Nbd 
lDe$perately, oantrolKng AwMtfl/.] Oo on. 

LOBBTTA 

He sc^ eight, bat I can't think of more tikan 
five times. 

Nhd 
Yes, go on. 

LOBBITA 

TbafsalL 
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Ned 
[With va»t inoredulitif.] All? 

LOBETtA. 

[PuezUd.} AU7 

Nbd 
[Awkwardly.} I mean . . . er . . . nothing 
worse? 

LoBEriA 
[Puzzled.} Worse? As thon^ there could 
be. BUI7 said — 

Nbd 
{InterrupHng.} When? 

LOBEHTA 
This afternoon. Just now. Billy said that 
mj . . . our . . . onr . . . onr kisses were ter- 
rible if we didn't get married. 

Ned 
What else did he say? 

LOBETTA 

He said that when a woman permitted a man 
to UsB her she alw^rs married him. That it was 
awful if she didn't. It was the cnstom, he said; 
and I say it is a t>ad, wicked costom, and it has 
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broken my heart I shall nerer be happy again. 
I know I am terrible, bnt I can't help it I miut 
have been bom wicked. 

Ned 
[Abtent-mindedly bringing out a cigarette and 
ttriking a match.] Do yon mind if I ambkeT 
[Coming to himtelf again, and fiingUig aioajf 
match and cigarette.] I beg yonr pardon. I 
don't want to amok& I didn't mean that at all 
What I mean is . . . [He bendt of>er Lobbtta, 
oatchei her hand$ in his, then ntt on arm of chairs 
aoftljf putg one arm around her, and it about to 
kis» her.] 

LOBETIA 

[WUh horror, repulsing him.} Nol Nol 

Nbd 
[Surprised.] What's the matter? 

LOBBTIA 

[Agitatedly.] Wonld yon make me a wickeder 
woman than I am? 

Nhd 
AkiBB? 

LOSETTA 

There will be another scandaL That would 
make two BcandalB. 
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Ned 
To IdM the woman I love ... a icaudal? 

LOBETITA 

Bilfy lores m^ and he said bo. 

Ned 
Billy ia a joker ... or else he la aa innocent 
aayon. 

LOBETTA. 

But yoa said so yourself. 

Nbd 
[Taken aback.] I? 

LOBBTTA 

Yes, yon said it yonrself, with yoar own 
lips, not ten minutes ago. I shall never beliere 
yon again. 

Ned 

IMasterfuttjf putting arm around her and 

drawing her totoard htm.] And I am a joker, 

too, and a very wicked man. Nererthelras, you 

mnst trust me. There will be nothing wrong; 

[Preparing to yieM.] And no . . . scandal? 
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Ned 
Bcandal flddlesticke. Loretta, I want 70a to 
be my wife. [He waits anxioualy.] 

[Jack Heminowat^ in fishing costume, ap- 
pears in doortoaj/ to right and looks on.] 

Ned 
Toa might say something. 

LOBEXTA 

I will ... if .. . 
[AuOB Hb&iinqway appears in dooneap to 

left and looks on.] 

Ned 
[In suspense."] Yes, go on. 

LOBBITA 

If I don't have to marry BUI7. 

Ned 
[Almost shottting.l Yon can't marrj both 
of as! 

LoBErriA 
[Badlj/, repulsing him with Ker hands.} Then, 
Ned, I cannot marry yon. 

Ned 
[Dwtibfounded.} W-what? 
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LORBTU 

[Sadly.} Becaaw I can't maxrj both of yon. 

Nbd 
Bofih and nonsense ! 

LOBETTA 

I'd like to many yon, but . . . 

Nbd 
There ii nothing to prevent yon. 

LOBEITA 

[With tad convtction.] Oh, yea, there is. 
Too said yourself tliat I had to marry Billy. 
Ton said yon wonld ■•s-shoot him if he didn't 

Ned 
[Drawing her toward him.} NerertbelcOT . , . 

LOBBTTA 
[Slightly holding htm of.} And it Isn't the 
custom . . . wliat . . . Bil^ said. 

Ned 
No, it isn't the custom. Nov, I.OTetta, will yoa 
inan7rae? 

LOBBTTA 

[Porting demurely.] Don't be angiy with m^ 
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Ned. [He gathers her into hi> armt and hiates 
her. Bhe partially freea herself, gasping.} I 
wish it were the custom, because now I'd liave to 
many you, Ned, wouldn't IT 

[Ned and Lobetta hiss a second time and 

profoundly.} 
[Jack Heuikgwa; chuckles.] 
[Ned and Lobetta, startled, but stUl in «acA 
other's arms, look around. Nbd looks 
sUlity at AucB Heminqwat. Lobbixa 
looks at Jack Heminqwat.] 

LORETIA 
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THE BIBTH MARK 

Scene — One of the club rooms of the Wett Bay . 
Athletic Club. Near centre front ia a large 
table covered u>ith newspapers and magaeinetf 
At left a puncbing-bag apparatus. At right, 
against loall, a desk, on lohich rests a desk- 
telephone. Door at rear toKard left. On 
toalls are framed pictures of pugilists, oo»- 
spicuously among which is one of Robert FUz- 
Simmons. Appropriate furnishings, etc, $uoh 
as foils, clubs, dumb-bells and trophies. 
[Enter Maud Sylvestee.] 

[She is dressed as a man, in evening clothes, pre- 
ferably a Tuxedo. In her hand is a card, and 
under her arm a paper-wrapped parcel. She 
peeps about curiously and advances to toble. 
She is timorous and excited, elated and at the 
same time frightened. Her eyes are dancing 
with ewcitement.] 

Maud 

[Pausing by table.] Not a wol saw me. I 

wonder where ereiybodj Ib. And that big - 
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brother of mine said I could not get in. [She 
reads back of card.} ** Here is mj card, Maudie. 
If 7011 can use it, go ahead. Bat you will never 
get imnde the door. I consider mj bet as good 
as won." [Looking up, triumphantly.] You do, 
do yon? Oh, if you could see your little sister 
now. Here she is, inside. [Paates, and looks 
about.} So this is the West Bay Athletic Club. 
No women allowed. Well, here I am, if I don*t 
look like <me. {Stretcheg out one leg and then 
the other, and looks at them. Leaving card and 
parcel on table, she struts around Uke a man, 
looks at pictures of pugilists on tcalls, reading 
aloud thmr names and making appropriate re- 
marks. But sJie slops before the portrait of 
Fitzsimmons and reads aloud.] "Bobert Fitz- 
Simmons, the greatest warrior of them all." 
[Clasps hands, and looking up at portrait mur- 
fflurv.} Oh, you dear! 

[Continues strutting around, imitating what 
she considers are a man's stride and swagger, re- 
turns to table and proceeds to unwrap parcel.] 
Well, III go ont like a girl, if I did come in like 
a man. [Drops torapping paper on table and 
holds up a woman's long automobile clodk and 
a motor bonnet. Is suddenly startled by sound 
of approaching footsteps and gUtnoes m a fright- 
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ened way toward door."] Mercy! Hen comei 
Bomebody now! [Olanca about Ker tn alarm, 
drop* cloak and bonnet on floor cUue to table, 
seizes a handful of neuitpapera, and runt to large 
leather chair to right of table, where she teate 
herself hurriedly. One paper the holds up before 
her, hiding her face as she pretends to read. Vtt- 
fortunately the paper i» uptide dovm. The other 
papers lie on ker lap.] 

[Enter Bobebt FITZ8IHUON8.] 
[He looks about, advances to table, taJeee out 
cigarette case and is about to select one, when 
he notices motor cloak and bonnet on floor. 
. He lays cigarette case on table and picks them 
up. They strike him as profoundly curious 
things to he m a club room. Be looks at Hadd, 
then sees card on table. He picks it up and 
reads it to himself, then looks at her with com- 
prehension. Hidden by her newspaper, she 
sees nothmg. He look at card again and reads 
and speaks in an aside. ] 

FiTZSIUUONS 

" Mandie. Johii H. SylTester." That mnit be 
Jack Sylvester's sister M&nd. [Firzsiuiioira 
shows by his expression that he is going to play 
a joke. Tossing cloak and bonnet under tKe 
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table he placet card in his vett pocket, selecta a 
ckau; nta doton, and lookt at Maud. He notes 
paper is upside down, is hugely tickled, and 
laughs silently.] Hello! [Neictpaper is agi- 
tated by slight tremor. He speaks more loudly.] 
Hello! [Neicspaper shakes badly. He speaks 
very loudly.} Hello! 

Maud 
[Peeping at him over top of paper and speak- 
mg hesitatingly.] H-h-hello! 

F1TZ8IMMON8 
[Gruffly.] You are a queer one, reading a 
paper upside down. 

Maud 
[Lowering newspaper and trying to appear at 
ease.] It's quite a ^ck, Isn't it? I often prac- 
tice it I'm real clever at it, yon know. 

FITZ3IUUON6 

[Orunts, then adds.] Beenu to me I liave aeen 
jon before^ 

MAxrat 
[ Glancing quickly from his face to portrait and 
hack again.] Yea, and I know you — Yon are 
Bobert Fitxabomoni. 
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FiTZSIHHOHS 

I tlioaght I koew you. 

Maud 

Yes, it was oat in San Frandsco. My people 

still live there. I'm jnst, ahem, doing New Tork. 

FrrzsiMMoNS 
But I don't quite remember the name. 

MA0D 

JoneB — Harry Jones. 

FiTZSIUMOKS 
[Hugely delighted, leaping .from chaw" and 
striding over to her. Snre. [8lapa her retound- 
ingly on shoulder. "] 

[She is nearly crushed iy the vxight of the 
blow, and at the same time ahocked. She 
scrambles to herfeef] 

FiTZSIMMONS 

Olad to see yon, Harry. [Se wrings Aer hand 
so that it hurts."] Qlad to see yon again, Hany. 
[Se continues wringing her ftand and pumptny 
her arm.] 

Maud 

[Struggling to loithdraio her hand and finalljf 
succeeding, Ber voice is rather /omf.] Ye«a, 
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er . . . Bob . . . er . . . glad to see yon again. 
[She looks ruefully at her bruited finger* and 
ainka into chair. Then, recollecting her part, the 
crottet her legt in a mannith woy.] 

FiTZSIUUONS 

[Crotting to desk at right, againtt which he 
leant, facing her.} You were a wild yonng ras- 
cal in those San Francisco days. [CkuckUng.} 
Lord* Lord, hov it all comes back to me. 

Maud 
[Boattfully.l I was wild — some, 

FrrzsiuuoNS 
[Chrinning.} I should say! Banember tliat 
night I put you to bed? 

Maud 
[Forgetttng hertelf, indignantly.} Sir! 

FrrzsiHMONs 
Ton were . . .er . . . drunk. 

Maud 
I never was! 

FiTZSIUHONS 

Surely yoa haven't forgotten that night t 
Ton b^aa with dropping duunpagne bottles out 
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of the clnb windows on the heads of the people 
OQ the sidewalk, and jou wound up by assanlting 
a cabman. And let me tell yoa I saved jou from 
a good licking right there, and squared it with the 
police. Don't yon remember? 

Maud 
{Nodding hesitatingly.'] Yes, it ia beginning 
to come back to me. I was a bit tight that night 

FiTZSIMMONS 

[EsBuUantlg.] A bit tight! Why, before I 
could get JOU to bed you insisted on telling me 
the story of your life. 

Maud 
Did i; I don't remember that 

FiTZSIMMONS 

I should say not. You were past remembering 
anything by that time. You had your arms 
around my neck — 

Maud 
[InterrupHng.] Oh ! 

FrrasiMHONS 
And yon kept repeating over and over, " Bob, 
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Maud 
iSpringing to her feet."] Oh! I never did! 
[Recollecting herself .] Perhaps I must have. I 
was a trifle vild in those daja, I admit But I'm 
wise now. I've sowed my wild oata and steadied 
down. 

FlTZSIMMONS 
I'm glad to hear that, Hany. Ton were tear- 
ing off a pretty fast pace in those days. [Pautef 
in tchich Maud nods.] Still punch the tu^7 

Maud 
[In quick alarm, glancing at punching bag.} 
Vo, I've got oat of the hang of it 

F1TZ8IMMONS 
[Reproachfully.} Yon haven't forgotten that 
right-and-left, arm-elbow and shoulder movement 
Itaog^tyon? 

Maud 
[WUh hesitation.] N — o— 0. 

FnZBIMMONS 

[Moving toward bag to left] Then, come on. 

Maud 
[Rising reluctantly and following.] I'd 
rather see yon punch the bag. I'<L joat Icnre to. 
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FrrzsiuuoNB 
I Till, afterward. Ton go to It flnt 

Uaud 
lEj/dng Vte bag in alarm. ] No ; you. Tm oat 
of practice. 

FlTZSIUUONS 

[Looking at her $harply.] Hot mamj larinks 
have yoa had to-night? 

Maud 

Not a one. I don't drink — that if, er, onlj 
occasionally. 

FlTZSIUUONS 

[Indicating hag.} Then go to it 
Maud 

No; I tell yoa I am oat of practice. Fre tor- 
gotten it all. Toa see, I made a diacorery. 
[Pauae$.] 

FlTZSIUUONS 

Yea? 

Maud 
I — I — yoa remember wliat a lig^t Tolce I al> 
Taya had — almost soprano? 

FlTZSIUUONS 

[Nodt.} Well, I discovered it Taa a perteet 
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falsetto. I're been practising it ever since. Ex* 
perts, in another room, would swear it was a 
woman's Toice. Bo would yon, if yon tamed 
joxa back and I sang. 

FlTZSIMMONS 

\Who Am been Uiughing increduoualy, now he- 
come$ nupidoua.} Look here, kid, I think yoa 
are an imposter. Yon are not Harry Jonea at 
alL 



I am, too. 

FlTZSIMMONS 

I don't bdiere it He was heavier than yon. 

Maud 
I had the fever last summer and lost a lot of 
weight 

FlTZSIMMONS 

Ton are the Harry Jones that got soused and 
had to be put to bed? 

BUtFD 

T — e — a. 

FlTZSIMMONS 

There is one thing I remember veiy distinctly. 
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Harry Jones had a birth mark on hli knee. [E» 
looks at her legs tearchingly.l 

Mauo 
[Etnharrasted, then resolving to carry U out.] 
Tea, right here; [She advances right leg and 
touches U.} 

F1TZ8IUUON8 
[Trtumphanttj/.] Wrong. It vaa the other 
knee. 

Macd 
I oag^t to knoT. 

F1TZ8IUMON8 
Ton haven't tany birth mark at aU. 

Maud 
I have, too. 

FlTZSIUUONS 

[Suddenljf springing to her and attempting to 
seize her teg.^ Then we'll prove it. Let me eee. 

Maud 
[In a. panic backs away from him and resistt 
his attempts, until grinning in an aside to tho 
audience, he gives over. She, in an aside to audi- 
ence.} Fancy his wanting to see my birth marie 
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FiTZSIMUONS 

{Bullying. Then take a go at the bag. [She 
$hake$ her head.] Yon'Te not Harry Jones. 

Maud 
[Approaching punching bag-l I am* too. 
FiTZSIMMONS 

Then hit it. 

Maud 

[Reaolving to attempt it, hitt bag teveral nice 
hloK$, and then u atruck on the nose by it.} Oh I 

[Recovering herself and ruhbing her note.] I 
told yon I was oat of practice. Too ponch the 
bag. Bob. 

F1TZ8IMMON8 
I will, if yon will show me what yon can do 
with that wonderfal soprano roice of yonra 

Maud 
I don't dare. Eveiybody would think there 
was a woman in the cinb. 

F1TZ8IUMON8 
[Shaking hie head.] No, th^ won't TheyVe 
all gone to the fight There's not a sonl in the 
building. 
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Maud 
[Alarmed, in a tceak voice.] Not— ft — muI 
— in — the building? 

FiTZSIUUONS 

Not a Mnil. Only yon and I. 

Haud 
[Starting hurriedly toward door.] Then I 
must go. 

F1TZ8IMUON8 
What'B year tuny? Sii^. 

Maud 
[Turning hack vnth new retolve.] Let me Me 
you punch the bag, — er — Bob. 

F1TZ8IHMON8 
Yon Bing first 

Maud 
No; you punch first 

FiTZSIUMONS 

I don't believe you are Hany ^^ 

Madd 
[Hastily.] All right, I'll sing. Ton lit down 
• orer there and tarn your back. 
[FiizBiMMONS obej/*.] 
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[Uaud loalk* over to the table toward right. 
She it about to ting, when the noticet 
FiTZsiMMONS'fi cigarette cate, piekt it up, 
and in an atide readt hit name on it 
and tpeakt.} 

Maud 
^'Bobert FitzdmmoiM." That will prove to 
my brother that I have been here. 

FrrzsiMMONa 
Hnnyap. 

[Maud hattily puts cigarette cote in her 
pocket and hegina to ting.] - 
SONG 

[During the tong Fitzbimuonb twm hit 
head tUncly and lookt at her with growing 
<idmiration.} 

Maud 
How did yon like it? 

Fitzbimuonb 
[ Gruffly.] Botten. Anybody could tell it wai 
aboy'sTdce — 

'Maud 
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FlTZBIUUONB 

It ia rough and coane and it cracked on every 
high note. 

Uauo 
Oh! Oh! 

[Recollecting henelf and $hrugging her lftott^ 
den.] Oh, very well. Now let'a see If 70a can 
do any better with the bag. 

[F1TZ8IMUON8 takea off coat and givee eaUii- 
bition.] 

[Maud looJu on in an eataty of admirution.'} 

Maud 
[Aa he finiahea.] Beautiful! Beantifnll 
[A$ he puts on coat and goe$ over and iit* 
doKn near table.} Nothing like the bag to Um- 
ber one np. I feel like a fighting cock. Hany, 
let's go out on a toot, yon and L 

Maui» 
Wh — a — a — tT 

FiTZSIHHOHS 

A toot. Ton know — one of thoM ripHraort 
ing nights you used to make. 

UAun 
[SmphaUoaUy, at she piok$ mj) nevepapert 
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irom leather chair, ttts doton, and place* them on 
her lap.} I'll do nothing of the sort I've — 
Tve reformed. 

FiTZSIUMDKS 

Ton tued to j<^-ride like the very devil. 

Uaud 
IknoTit 

FlTZSIUMONS 

And jOQ alw47a had a pretty girl or two along. 

Mado 
[Boa$tfully, in tnannith fathion.'} Oh, I still 
have my fling. Do you know any -^ well,— er, 
— nice girlB? 

FiTZSIMMONS 

Bore. 

Maitd 
Pat me wi8& 

FiTZSIMMONS 

Snre. Ton know Jack SylvcBterT 

Madd 
[Forgettinff henelf.} He's my brother^ 

FiTZSIUUONS 

[Bwptoding.] What! 
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Madd 
— lu-law'a first coofiin. 

FiTZSIUUOHS 

Ob! 

Maud 
So yon Bee I don't know Idm very velL I only 
met Mm once — at the club. We had a ^rinfc to- 
gether. 

FrrzsiMMONB 
Then you don't know his sister? 

Maud 
[Starting.] His siaterT I — I didn't know 
he bad a sister. 

FiTZSIMMONS 

[Enthuaiiutically.] She's a peach. A queen. 
A little bit of all right. A — a loo-loa 

Maud 
[Flattered.] Bhe is, is she? 

FiTZSIMMONS 

Bbe's a scream. Ton ought to get acquainted 
with her. 

Maud 
I [Slyly.] Yon know her, then? 
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FiTZSIUUOlfS 

Toubet 

Hadd 
[AndeJ] Oh, ho! [To Fitzbiuuoi«l] Enow 
hep very well? 

FnZBIUUONS 

I've taken her out more times than I can re* 
member. Tonll like her, I'm sure. 

Uatid 
Thanks. Tell me some more abont her. 

F1TZ8IMUON8 
She dresses a bit lond. Bat you won't mind 
that And whatever 700 do, don't take her to eat 

Uaud 
[Sidii^ her (Aagrm.] Why not? 

PiTZBIUUONB 

I never saw soch an appetite — 

Maud 
Oh! 

F1TZ8IUUONB 
It's foir sickening. She mnst have a tape* 
woim. And she thinks she can sing. 
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Macd 
Yes? 

FlTZSIMMOHS 

Botten. Yon can do better youTBeU, and tha^i 
not saying mnch. She's a nice girl, really she la, 
bat she is the black sheep of the famil/. Fannjr^ 
isn't it? 

Maud 
[Weak voice.} Yes, fanny. 

FnzsiuuoNS 
Her brother Jack is all right Bnt he cant do 
anything with her. Bhe's a — a— 
Maud 
[GWmly.] Yes. Go on. 

FrrosiHHONS 
A holy terror. She oaght to be in a retonn 
school. 

Maud 
[Springing to her feet and tUuntMng nmoe- 
papers in his face.] Oh ! Oh ! Oh I Too liar I 
She ian't anything of the sort! 

FirZSIHHONS 

[Recovering from the onilavght and makinff 

believe he i$ angry, advancing threateMHgljf o» 
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her.} Now I'm going to pot a head on j<m. Ton 
young hoodlum. 

ilAXSD 
[AU alarm and contrition, hacking avHty from 
him.'] Don't ! Please don't ! I'm Bony ! I apol- 
ogise. I — I beg your pardon, Bob. Only I 
don't like to bear girls talked about that way, 
even — eroi if it is true. And yon ought to 
know. 

FiTZSIMMONS 

[Biibsiding and resuming seat] You've 
changed a lot, I most say. 

Maud 
[Sitting down in leather chain] I told yon 
I'd reformed. Let us talk about something else. 
Why is it girls like prize fighters? I should 
think — ahem — I mean it seems to me that girls 
would think prize fighters horrid. 

FrazsiuuoNS 
They are men. 

Maud 
But there is so much crookedness in the game. 
One hears about it all the time. 
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U0N8 

There are cnxdced men in ereij bniinen and 
profeBsion. The best filters are not crooked. 

Maud 
I — er — I thong^t th^ aD fkked fl^ts when 
there was enoo^ in it 

FiTzsooicms 
Not the best ones. 

Maud 
Did you — er — erer fake a fi^t? 

FiTZSniMONB 

[Looking at her tharply, the» »pedHng 
solemnly.] Yes. Once. 

Uaud 
[Shocked, tpeaking tatUjf.} And I alwaya 
heard of yon and thought of yon as the one clean 
champion who never faked. 

FiTZSnCHONff 

[Qentljf and terioualy.] Let me tell yoa aboat 
it It was down in Aostralia. I had jvat b^on 
to fight my way up. It was with old Bill Hobart 
out at Boahcnttera Bay. I threw the fi^t to 
him. 
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Maud 
[Repelled, disgusted.} Oh ! I coold not have 
believed it of yoa. 

FrrzsiMuoNs 

Let me tell you aboat it Bill was an old 
fighter. Not an old man, you know, but he'd 
been in the. fighting game a long time. He was 
aboat thirty-eight and a gamer man never entered 
the ring. But he was in hard luck. Younger 
fighters were coming up, and he was being 
crowded out. At that time it wasn't often he got 
a fight and the purses were small. Besides it was 
a drought year in AuBtralia. Ton don't know 
what that means. It means that the rangers are 
starved. It means that the sheep are starred 
and die by the millions. It means that there is 
no money and no work, and that the men and 
women and kiddies starve. 

Bill Hobart had a missus and three kids and at 
the time of his fight with me they were all starr- 
ing. They did not have enough to eat Do yoa 
anderstand? They did not have enough to eat 
And Bill did not have enough to eat He trained 
on an empty stomach, which is no way to train 
yoall admit During that drought year there 
was little enough monc; in the ring, bnt be had 
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failed to get any flghta. He had worked at long> 
Bhoring, ditch-digging, coalHshoveUing — any- 
thing, to keep the life in the miasm and the kid- 
dlea The trouble was the joba didn't hold out 
And there he was, matched to fight with me, he- 
hind in his rent, a tongh old chopping-block, bat 
weak from lack of food. If he did not win the 
fight, the landlord was gcdng to pat them into the 
street 

Maud 
Bat why would 70a want to fight with htm in 
sach weak condition? 

FUZSIHMONB 

I did not know. I did not learn till at th« 
ringside just before the fight It was in tha 
dressing rooms, waiting our turn to go on. Bill 
came out of his room, ready for the ring. " Bill," 
I said — in fun, 70U know. ** Bill, I're got to do 
you to-night." He said nothing, but he looked at 
me with the saddest and most ^tifol face I hatn 
ever seen. He went back into his dressing room 
and sat down. 

*' Poor Bill ! " one of my seconds said. ** He's 
been fair starving these last weeka And I've 
got it straight, the landlord chocks him oat if he 
loses to-night." 
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Then the call came and we went Into the ring. 
Bill was desperate. He fought like a tiger, a 
madman. He was fair crazy. He was fightiDg 
for more than I was fighting for. I was a rising 
fighter, and I was fighting for the money and the 
Tecognition. Bat Bill was fighting for life — for 
the life of his loved ones. 

Well, condition told. The strength went ont 
of him, and I was fresh as a daisy. " What's 
the matter, Bill?" I said to him in a clinch. 
** You're weak." ** I ain't had a bit to eat this 
day," he answered. That was all. 

By the seventh round he was about all In, hang- 
ing on and panting and sobbing for breath in the 
clinches, and I knew I could put him out any 
time. I drew my right for the short arm jab 
that would do the businesa. He knew it was 
coming, and he was powerless to prevent it. 
''For the love of God, Bob," he said; and — 
[Poufle.] 

Maud 
Yes? Yes? 

FiTZSIMHONS 

I hdd back the blow. We were In a clinch. 
** For the love of Ood, Bob," he said again, ** the 
misBiu and the kiddies t " 
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And right there I saw and knew it all. I saw 
the hungry children asleep, and the miBsns ntting 
ap and waiting for Bill to come home, waiting 
to know whether they were to have food to eat or 
be thrown ont in the atreet 

" Bill," I said, in the next clinch, so low only 
he could hear. " Bill, remember the La Blanche 
swing. Give it to me, hard." 

We broke away, and he was tottering and 
groggy. He staggered away and started to whirl 
the swing. I saw it coming. I made believe I 
didn't and started after him la a nub. Biff! 
It caught me on the jaw, and I went down. I 
was young and strong. I could eat punishment. 
I could have got up the first second. But I lay 
there and let them count me out And mating 
believe I was still dazed, I let them carry me to 
my comer and work to bring me to. [Pauw.] 
Well, I faked that fight 

Maud 

[Springing to him and shaking hia hand.} 

Thank Qod! Oh! You are a man! A— a— a 
hero! 

FiTZSlMMONS 

[Dryl}/, feeling in hit pocket."] Let's ham a 
smoke. [He faiU to find cigarette cote.} 
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Maod 
I can't tell yon how g^d I am j<m told me that. 

FiTZSIUMONS 

[Gruffly.] Forget it [He looka on table, and 
faUa to find cigarette caae. Lookt at her nu- 
picioualy, then croMe$ to de$k at right and 
reachee for telephone.] 

Maud 
{Curioutly.} What are yon going to do? 

FnzsiuuoNB 
Call the police. 

Uaud 
What for? 

FnZSIUHONB 

For yon. 

Maud 
For me? 

Fnzsiuuom 
Yon are not Harry Jones. And not only are 
yon an impoeter, bnt yon are a thieL 

Maud 
{Indignantly.} How dare yoat 
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FnzsiMuoNS 
Ton hare stolen mj cigarette case. 

Maud 
[Bememhering and taken abackj pulU mU 
cigarette ctue.] . Here it Lb. 

FiTZSIUHONB 

Too late. It won't save joa. This cinb mnst 
be kept respectable. Tbieres cannot be tolerated. 

Maud 
[Orowing alarm.] But yon won't hsn me ax- 
rested? 

FnZSIUMONB 
I certainly will. 

Maud 
[Pleadingly.} Please! Please! 

FrnssiuHONS 
[Obdurately.1 I see no reason wby I ihonid 
not 

Maud 
[Hurriedly^ in a panic.} I'll give yon a reap 
son — a — a good one. I — I — am not Hany 
J<mea. 
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FiTZSIMHONS 

[Orimly.'i A good reaaon in Itoelf to call in 
the police. 

Maud 

That isn't the reason. I'm — a — Oh I Fm so 
ashamed. 

FrCZSIUMONS 

[Stemljf.] I should say yon oagbt to be. 
[Reache$ for telephone receiver.] 

Maud 
{In ru9h of desperation.] Stop! I*m a — 
rm a — a girl. There! [£rjnjt< dovm in chair, 
hurping her face in her handt,] 

[FrtzsiuuoNS hanging up receiver, grunts.] 
[Maud removes hands and looks at him in- 
dignantljf. At she speaks her indignation 
groios.] 

Maud 
I only wanted yonr cigarette case to prove to 
n^ brother that I had been here. I — I'm Mand 
Bylvester, and yoQ never took me oat once. And 
I'm not a black sheep. And I don't dress londly, 
and I haven't a — a tapeworm. 

F1TZ8IUMON8 
lOrinn^g and putting out card from vest 
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pocket.1 I knew yon vere UIbb Sylvester all the 
time. 

Maud 
Oh! You brute! I'll never apeak to yon 
again. 

FiTZSIUMONS 

[Oentljf.] Tou'U let me see yon safely ont of 
here. 

Maud 

[Relenting.] Te-e-s. [She rises, cro$»et to 
table, and is about to stoop for motor cloak and 
bonnet, but he forestalls her, holds cloak and 
helps her into it] Thank you. [She takes off 
wig, fluffs her men hair becomingly, and puts on 
bonnet, looking every mch a pretty young gtrl, 
ready for an automobile ride.] 

FiTZSIMMOKS 
[Who, all the time, ioatching her transforma- 
tion, has been growing bashful, now handing her 
the cigarette case.] Here's the cigarette case. 
You mayk — k — keep it 

Maud 
[Looking at him, hesitates, then takes U.] I 
.thank you — er — Bob. I shall treasure it all 
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mj life. [He m very embamused.] Why, I do 
beliere yon're bashful. ;Wbat is the matter. 

FiTZSIUHONS 

[Btammerit^.] Why — I — yoo — Yon are 
a girl — and — a — a — deuced pret^ one. 

Maud 
{Taking hit arm, ready to ttart for door.l 
But yon knew it all along. 

F1TZBIMHON8 
Bnt if B somehow different now when you're 
got yonr girl's clothes on. 

Maud 
But yon weroi't a bit bashf nl — or nice, when , 
— yon — yon — [Blurting it out] Were ao 
anxiooB about birth maAs 
ITheji ttart to make exit.] 
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There cannot be many more new Jack London 
books, a fact which will not only be a source of 
deep regret to the lover of truly American litera- 
ture, but which also gives a very deep signifi- 
cance to the announcement of Jerry. It is not 
at all improbable that in this novel Mr. London 
has achieved again the wide-sweeping success 
that was his in the case of The Call of the Wild. 
For Jerry is a dog story ; a story which in its 
big essentials recalls the earlier masterpiece, and 
yet one which is in no way an echo of that work, 
but quite as original in its theme and quite u 
satisfying in the way in which that theme U 
treated. 
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JACK uamoirs wsumes 
THE TURTLES OF TASMAN 



Bj command Over such material does Jade London hold 
his place in our literature. By command over the knadc 
of clearly flowing, acid-biting English that often takes rich 
color." — Boston Traiucri^. 

" Few GoUectioni of short stories from the pen of this 
author show a mater versatility of thought and literarr 
s^le than Tht Turtla of Taiman.*' ^ BoUch Daify Ai- 



THE ACORN-PLANTCR: A California 
Forest Phy 

"A fine and a beautiful play — a call to the world of men 
b> awaken and know that constractive effort Is the highest 
dn^ man can realiie." — RtvUm o/Rtvuwt. 

" The play is well constnicted, and the soan and redt- 
«ti*es arc written with an intdligeat appreciation of Indian 
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JACK uawoira wjuTniea 
The Little Lady of the Big House 

In this story of a woman whose life is shaped by 
a great tove, Mr. London adds at least three cbara^ 
ters to his already notable list of literary portraits- 
Dick Forrest, master of broad acres, a man of intel- 
lect, training, and wealth ; Paula, his wife, young, 
attractive, bound up in her husband and his affairs; 
and Evan Graham, traveled, of easy manners and in- 
gratiating personality, a sort (rf Prince Charming, 
The problem comes with Graham's entrance into 
the Forrest family circle and it is a problem that 
must be solved. 

The Star Rover 

JACK LOHDOirS MOST DAfilHO KOVBL 

Clotk, frontispiece i» cclcrs, t2nu, ti.jo 

" But the artistic triumph of ■ The Star Rover ' is 
in its new use of the reincarnation idea. It is upon 
this that the author has lavished his beat work, ca^ 
rying it through with a skill and plausibili^ that win 
the reader. Jack London has done aometlung origh 
nal in ' The Star Rover ' and done it supremely welL" 
— Ji/!ra> Y^k Timet. 
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JACK LONDON'S WRITDIGS 

THE BCARLBT PLAOn DtttraM lUk.nitiitrmi 

Tbc nbpK of ciTilindDfl inta btrluniA u m theme whi 
DiLliu vilk Mr. LonckiB'i ityjc wilt al Dncc IH, u Admiral) 



id inei of peopk with vhicTi ha 

, «'mi>i> MiUryiBt kind. iIhr ii ■ 

ahnad im miuiicc inTOtvini ■ weallhf 70un| ihaq who t»kci Ihc trip on tha 
£ltin*rt ud Iht ca|iuiB'i <Iw|h«. 

" StiODf characterintioBi wnA A iplendid pieturt of indoniuUe ujliBf- 
Bunn." — SfrinrJStU Rtfnilic**. 
THB STRKIOTH OF TBS BTXOIIO 

DrctrmilJ chU,/rmtiifiui,tl-IS 

•• The Strjnph of Ijw Slnme ' i 



•ome of J>ck i^don'i h»l work. Bnidu Ihc tille_pine Ihnc >R lix ula: 
South of the Klol, The Unpmralleled iniuion. The EncmT of ell the World, 
TIk Dnam of Dcbi, The Sci Ftrmcr, umI Sumuei. Tb^ in repmcDUtin 
London itoriei — hii iiio«1 naiuK km iiil«e«ia£ work — >tu(]iiiAly oxiginai 





DirtrtUd iltik, iliMilralrd, %ijo; Fitli 


b. Litr.^ 
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A thriili 
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BVBHtHG DAYUCHT i)««*/(rf tWA, fl(#rt, 




,tr^ 




FitUim Uhrmry SMIttn 


.$*4« 


"A grit 


»in. tlor* af MiQioni nd ■ Hud.--;tr» 


YtrkHtrmU. 


TRB yUAXT OP TBS HOOK 








DtltrtUd cMk./mtiifu 


■ci in aUtri, 


.ti-y> 



"The moil wholooae. the m 

■bu Mr. London hu wrilten."— Tit D/*l. 

" Reid ' The Valler of the Moon.' Once bcciii it luid nn eu'l let it 
■lone until vou hire ftniihed iL .. . ' Tlw Viikvoftbi Moon' ialbuU^d 
sf m book.~ — /^i'ff^>r^ /'«'. 
MAXTIS EDBS CIM,llm;%ijo 

"The ■lorrPOiKmKi tuhfttuKO, (orB. vtnr, lad nmlitr u doei crarr- 
Ihinfihii Kt. Li^^don writer. Ii ii filled with Ihc viae of life, wilh ■ IS* 

every pin of himKU'.~ — £Mln Bvtnint Tranicr^. 
THB B008B OF PKIDB DlcrrmUd tIM, aimHrttd, nim, (r J» 
Hsmlnln, Holokii, the Lcpen' Iilud, nd edm g( tb* H»*iiM 
fiOBp ^Saii ifhjdid icniai km th* tdo. 
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TBB CKDISB OP THK SHASK 

DicfUi tilth, iilMHrmttd. tvt, $t-M 
An ■■hilft»ting atanr cf Diw of Llw n<Ht vlvcpiiiioui Toy a j M «m 
plumed — ihs )xii*EC of ttH Sniirt uouihI Iba iiarld. 

TBS CALL OF TBB WILD 

Dc,mltd link, illnimttd in trim, fija 

t aonderfuDy perfect bii of work; ■ book llul wiU be heard of b»i. "ni 

THE 6BA-W0LP Dictrmlid tStOt, ilinHrmltil in trUri, (/JO 

:' Jack lyindon'i' The 5«a-Wairii marvalmiilT iTuihrul. .. , Haii- 

Hipeib piece of cnllimuuliip.' — Tkr JViw KA TrituHt. 

WHITE FAHQ DiarmUi lUtk, illmtrtUi in ttltrt, |/ ja 

" A (hrillJni-fllDry ofadTCnluR ■ - . ttimn* indeed . . . nod It (nucha 

Htrmld.GAavs. . — - 

BBFORB ADAH Dtcmmtnl cIM,, iUnUrttd in t*kr,, (r JO 

" Th* maivel of it i> nol in ihe ilair iuelf, bill in Ih* ludieitT sf tba 

tundpoint ihe book it mn uadoubled nicoiH. And it it ■» ku ■ lueaM 
from Ihe ilindpoint of Uh readtr who hi 
Dinltr, Ckyelnnd. 

TEE IROIf HBEL 



SBVOLDTlOn Cblh, itmt, f /^/ Stan4»r4 Ubnrf EdUitn, lojv 
"HcR i> • field •rhmin Londoa ii «tir*ly al )iDiiM,and Iha umtna 

Ifn Dtilj £aflt. 

TKB WAR OF THE CLASSES 

CJil*. riM. tIJO/ SUml»nl LAnry Biaim, fojo 
^'M[. Laiidaa'iboi>ki>iharDuthI]>iiit(nitini,awl Mi. Loadoa'a polM 

•mt.- — ifrini^U Si^Uiti"'' "" 
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JACK U^moirs WSITDKS 

ROPLl 07 TBB ABTSS Clni, altutrfd, »r ja 

"Thi* lift hu bten pictured mwif tima bcToic — conpltcendy and 

•oollniitly b;t Prodeum Waliir A. Wycksff, luridtjr bf Mt, StEid, leientUlc- 
tllT br Mi. Charln Bmih. Bui Mi. Losdaa iJaH fau nude it ml ud 

TBS ROAD CMh, nmt, tlh,ttrmUi, U-f 

A lilcnl Rcofd of lift unoBf mmpif of tnwl froB ad la «ad of LlH 

**'°^' JACK LONDON'S SHORT STORIES 
THB QAKB £«*, c&M, fMw, illmttraltJ, (/JB 

A TnnicriM rn« Ral LiTi. 

a, with hkIi InMM 

.,, iiuIlyluppcBiBibcliinlhaTadv."— JtTfw 

Kn-* //rni/^. 

OHHARXK of THB FROST 

" Told wiih •oiiKihinc o( thil umc niomB ud bonxt nitalliiea ud 
faidiflcFence with which Mr. Kipling malrei unli«giPE nt ditcct Mud anbik 
iaj appeal B (be afnpathy of bit Rada." — Ritkmtni Dtsf*Uk, 
THB FAITH OP HBK 

" Mr. LmdoD'a an u a itoiT-telltr nowben nuuifati mon •Imifll' 
duD in Ihc mrin, dnmalic cIok of hit iioriq. There ia no bcaitancr « u^ 
eeiiaiDi;f of louch. Fnia Ibe aun the aDHy laona aliai(bl to (be intTilabl* 
cvocluHDn," — Cfurirr-y*u n**/, 
HOOH FACB 

"EaehaftbaaleTieaiauiuqiieid iti individuaL war, wdid and Hacannj, 
Mid told ia Mr. Idndoa'B Tignoui, cooipelliiig itjle." .-- /■f#fi«»r- 
TALBS OF THB FI8B PATROL 

" That ther an yWMi laid, bardlv seed b* aaid, fei Jack Londoa ia ■ 
ndiR u well u a writer </tliiiUbi( nmaiiHa.- — Clmland PMm Dnttr. 
Um OF LIFB 

" Jacli Loodsn ia M Ui beu with tb* ihoR atnrr . ■ . eleai-cB, •!«», 
baBT* with Ibe taai of Ibt fioal ia \x.-—Rtard-Hirmld, Cbicaco. 
lOST FACB 

Thi Morica aie ni>»( nd nbon and ibe cbanettiiiatiau an boc luci- 
hl Bcaliima. but Ibe acHul happ«iiii|aofaa*ilitBiea*bkb Uwauthaibu 
lind ud BOW Tiridlr d ti cti baa , 
SOUTH 8XA TALBS Dtttr*ltitl$tk,niiu,aiaHnUd,U'V 

Jack Landaa'i auiiea oT tha Sowb Scaa ban ■ aam* aT italitr atoat 
thn which proTt thai be baa becB u ihg rraoid *ad haa Unaairtakaa pait 
ia iba <BBbaia, pbjraieal aad HcMa], wbicE he diacilbw. 

rUkis ST JACK. Lotaxat 

THEFT «t.*s I SOORM Of WOHIH fuf 
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The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of ifae need for an earlier retum. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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